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Clifford J. Laube 


® A NewsPAreR man by profession and a poet by avo- 


on, Ciirrorp J. Lausg, author of the trilogy of 
poems on Page 222, is a frequent contributor to Cath- 
periodicals and to the secular press. He is suburban 
editor of the New York Times; also editor of Spirit, a 
igazine of poetry published by the Catholic Poetry 
ciety of America. In 1938 he brought out his first 
ok of poems under the title Crags. It attracted wide 
He produced the entire edition of 1000 
by hand, setting the type, making his own illus- 
trations, and binding as well as printing each copy 
himself, all during spare hours in a small printshop and 
bindery which he calls the Monastine Press, rigged up 
he cellar of his home at 107-06 103rd Avenue, Rich- 
mond Hill, Long Island. Father: Leonard ¥eeney, S.J., 
writing in America, said of Crags: “This book unques- 
tionably would win the Pulitzer Prize.if the Pulitzer 
Committee had any sense of sympathy or discovery.” 
Last year Mr. Laube published The Lantern Burns, a 
book of poems by Jessica Powers. The son of a silver 
Mr. Laube started out as a printer’s apprentice 
in a Colorado mining camp, later serving in the Col- 
ido State I egislature. He came to New York in 1921. 
He is forty-nine, married, and has four children. 


ntion. 


copies 


mine! 


® Joun B. Kennepy, the well-known radio commenta- 
tor, appears in this issue with Joyce Kilmer, the Man, 
a humorous and touching story of one with whom he 
was closely associated in both work and friendship. Mr. 
Kennedy has had a varied and interesting career as a 
journalist in Canada, England, and the United States. 
He served as a correspondent in Europe during the 
World War. 


John B. Kennedy 


® Rev. Dr. Lestre Rumsie, M.S.C., writes of Our 
Exclusive Religion, in this issue. He is a convert to the 
Catholic Church from Anglicanism, and is the author 
of many articles and books. His most recent book is 
Radio Replies, on which he collaborated with Rev. 
Charles M. Carty. 

Dr. Rumble is a Professor of Theology, holding de- 
grees from the Dominican College in Rome. For the 
past eleven years he has conducted the Catholic Radio 
Hour in Sydney, Australia. His circle of listeners is 
reputedly wider than that of any other radio program 
in Australia and New Zealand. He is in the United 
States at present on a limited lecture tour under the 
auspices of the Lecture League. He will be here until 
January 1941. Inquiries concerning available lecture 
dates may be addressed to THE SIGN. 


© Rev. Dr. Joun A. O’Brien, author of the article 
Pagan Night Over England, is best known to American 
readers for his popular book, The Faith of Millions. 
He is Professor of the Philosophy of Religion in the 
Graduate School of the University of Notre Dame, and 
has written several books on the subject of philosophy 
and religion. His most recent book, Thunder From the 
Left, is now going through the press. 

Dr. O’Brien was Chaplain of the Catholic students of 
the University of Illinois for 23 years. He inaugurated 
the Newman Foundation in that University and di- 
rected it until 1939, when he resigned to spend a year 
of res¢arch at Oxford University in England. It was 
during this period that he wrote the article which ap- 
pears in this issue, 
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EDITORIAL 


Government and the Individual @ 


FTER the great Crusade of 1914-1918 to make the 
world safe for democracy, we did not think that 
within less than a generation we would see democracy 
little more than a memory in most of Europe. But 
nothing succeeds like success, and the Totalitarian 
States have had military success abroad and economic 
success at home. As a result, whole peoples are adopt- 
ing the cult of State worship, either because they are 
compelled by force or because they are willing to sacri- 
fice personal liberty for jobs and economic security. 
It would be absurd to declare that there is any im- 
mediate danger of Totalitarianism in this country. But 
it would be equally absurd io deny that there is a 
steady—and in recent years—uninterrupted movement 
in that direction. There has been a constant flow of 
power from the individual and from the States into 
the hands of the Federal Government. 

In fact, we are in the midst of the second great move 
within a decade toward a concentration of power in 
Washington. The first impetus in that direction came 
from the depression, during which the Government was 
given new and extraordinary powers over our eco- 
nomic, industrial, and social life. The present impetus 
has been given by the necessity for a vast national 
defense program, and is resulting in an extension of 
government control over persons, private property, 
labor, and industry. 

We are not making these remarks as a criticism of 
the party in power nor in favor of one presidential 
candidate over the other. We are calling attention to a 
tendency in American life which is fraught with dan- 
ger and for which the ultimate responsibility lies with 
the American people rather than with a political party 
or presidential candidate. 

The danger of Totalitarianism and State worship is 
increased by the influence of the Protestant tradition 
in American life. Luther’s rebellion against the Church 
sowed the seeds of the State Absolutism under the bur- 
den of which the world groans today. Protestantism 
was an appeal from the authority of the Church to that 
of the State even in religious matters. A direct conse- 
quence of the Reformation was that the death penalty 
was inflicted on those who refused to acknowledge the 
supreme authority of the State. To justify the assump- 
tion of such power by the omnipotent and omnipresent 
State, the followers of the Reformers originated the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings. As a result, ap- 
peal to the State as the ultimate source of authority 
is easy and natural to the spiritual descendants of 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, and Henry VIII. 

We Catholics are often accused of favoring totali- 
tarian forms of government. The fact of the matter is 
that, both before and since the Protestant Reformation, 


the Catholic Church has been the greatest bulwark 
against the encroachment of the State on the rights 
of the individual. 

Liberty to the Catholic is not a gift of the State, but 
an inalienable right conferred on him by God and 
protected by the Church. The Catholic has always been 
taught that he has rights which are not the benign 
but revocable concession of a gracious monarch, that 
there are associations and institutions whose liberties 
are not dependent on the good will of a sovereign. He 
has been taught that the State was made for man and 
not man for the State, and that the latter’s purpose is 
to serve him and not to enslave him. The Catholic be- 
lieves that there is a large area of personal life into 
which the State has no right to enter. The Catholic 
has always been jealous of the independence of the 
Church from State control because he knows that this 
independence is his own guarantee of personal liberty, 
for the Church teaches the doctrines by which the 
rights and duties of the State are measured and limited. 

The Church has taught that doctrine through the 
ages and still teaches it today. In his first encyclical, 
issued shortly after the outbreak of the present war, 
Pope Pius XII declared: “Whoever considers the State 
to be the end toward which all is directed, to which 
all must bow, is of necessity an enemy and an obstacle 
to all true and lasting progress among the nations.” 


W: RECALL these thoughts because we think that 
there is urgent need at the present time of clear 
thinking in the matter of the relations between the 
government and the individual. If ever in our history 
it has been true that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty, it is true in these days when we live in a state 
of continual crisis. The greatest problem which we face 
and which we must solve is to give the Federal Gov- 
ernment sufficient power to function efficiently in a 
time of emergency, without giving it the power to take 
away our liberty. 

That we have solved this problem successfully in the 
past is due in no small measure to the fact that the 
Founding Fathers in writing the Constitution were in- 
fluenced by Catholic concepts of individual liberties and 
rights, and of the relations between the individual and 
the State. We Catholics in this present time of crisis 
should bend every effort toward the preservation and 
extension of these principles which are ours by double 
right—as Catholics and as Americans. 





AND 


Dereon 


Tue German Italian-Japanese Military Alliance is an 
open threat to the United States. The threat is that un- 
less we behave ourselves according to the rules laid 
down by Japan and the Axis 
powers, we are going to find 
ourselves attacked in both 
oceans at once. Just how 
Germany and Italy are go- 
ing to get by the British fleet in order to attack us is 
not stated. Nor are we told how the Axis and Japan can 
help one another, nor for that matter, how Japan is to 
extricate her armies from the morass of war in China. 

[he purpose of the.alliance is quite clear. The Axis 
powers want to frighten us into stopping aid to Great 
Britain, Japan wants to frighten us into a policy of-ap- 
peasement in the Far East. 

Chere is not the slightest indication that either the 
Government or the American people are being fright- 
ened by this threat. It was wishful thinking on the part 
of Germany, Italy, and Japan to think that they would 
be. As a matter of fact the effect has been quite the 
contrary. The United States has increased its aid to 
Britain and stiffened its attitude toward Japan. 

Chere can be no doubt that a war between the United 
States and Japan would be greatly to the advantage of 
the Axis powers. For that reason we can be sure that 
they will use all their resources in an effort to induce 
Japan to provoke such a conflict. 

United States policy must center around the fact that 
our primary interests are in this hemisphere. We have 
interests elsewhere, but they are secondary. We have 
no stake in the Far East that would justify our engaging 
in a war eight thousand miles from our shores at this 
time, with dubious chances of victory. If the worst comes 
to the worst, we could withdraw from the Far East with- 
out sacrificing any vital interests. 

\merica should direct its attention to the defense of 
this hemisphere in both the Atlantic and Pacific. To 
this end we should continue and intensify our efforts 
toward building a two-ocean navy, a vast air fleet, and 
a mobile and highly mechanized army. Then if the day 
comes when a conflict over primary interests is un- 
avoidable, we shall be ready. 


The U. S. and 
the New Alliance 


Lerrists and so-called liberals were stunned for a while 
by the Nazi-Soviet Pact, but they have by no means 
lost their love for Soviet Russia. Difficulties in our rela- 
tions with Japan—climaxed 
‘by her military pact with 
the Axis powers—have given 
them an opportunity to urge 
a rapprochement between 
the United States and Russia as a deterrent to Japanese 


The United States 
and Soviet Russia 


MEN’ 


aggression in the Far East. They want the United Stateé! 
Russia, and China to form a military alliance as a 
counterbalance to the Axis-Japanese alliance. 

There are indications that practical steps are already 
being taken in this direction. United States Ambassador 
Steinhardt has renewed contact with Soviet Premier 
Molotov in Moscow, while in Washington conferences 
have been going on between Under-secretary of State 
Welles and Soviet Ambassador Oumansky. 

With the example of Britain before their eyes it is 
hard to see how even leftists and “liberals’—to say noth- 
ing of our State Department—could advocate such a 
course. While Britain was negotiating a military pact 
with Russia in the summer of 1939, the Reds signed a 
pact with the Nazis. Not at all discouraged by this rebuff 
the British are still at it trying to negotiate a trade pact. 
When the British show signs of discouragement the 
Reds dangle before their eyes the prospect of an early 
conclusion of the pact but always find some reason for 
deferring it. 

The fact of the matter is that Russia is following a 
consistent and brutally realistic policy. Her purpose is 
to provoke war among other nations, while she remains 
on the outskirts picking up whatever scraps of territory 
she may be able to grasp. Her pact with the Nazis was 
the signal for the outbreak of war in Europe as it freed 
them from the necessity of defending their Eastern fron- 
tier. Russia would like very much to see Japan and the 
United States go to war as it would leave her the only 
great nation not involved. Her policy would be to lead us 
on in the Far East with promises of help—only to let us 
down finally as she did England. We might even find 
her at the last minute allied with Japan against us. 
Russia hopes that when the war is over the contending 
nations will be so weakened that she will be in a posi- 
tion to dominate Europe and the world and to enforce 
on all the yoke of Communism. 

In any case there -is little to choose between an al 
liance with Soviet Russia and one with Nazi Germany. 
One is as bad as the other. 


Whuiue the maltreatment of Jews and of other minorities 
in Europe receives headline treatment in the daily 
papers, it is extraordinary that no mention is made of 
the persecution and oppres- 
sion of Catholics going on in 
Northern Ireland. The facts 
are there to be seen. There is 
practically no effort to con- 
ceal them. What is lacking, for some reason or other, 
is the will to report them. 

Mr. Arnold Lunn made a visit to Northern Ireland 
recently, and reported his findings in the Tablet of 


“Democracy” in 
Northern Ireland 
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London. He found that in this part of Ireland, where 
Protestants are in control, many Catholics have been 
held in confinement without any charge being made 
against them. As a result, they lost their jobs. Unem- 
ployed Catholics are refused the dole, and have been 
forced to go to England in search of work. After four 
months in England they are liable to conscription. 

Over one-third of the people are Catholics, but they 
have been almost stripped of all rights by the dominant 
Protestant majority. In the matter of appointments, Mr. 
Lunn found that 48 of the legal appointments have 
been given to non-Catholics, five to Catholics. Nine out 
of ten Judges, eight out of eight Crown Solicitors, five 
out of six Clerks of Crown and Peace, eleven out of 
thirteen Crown Counsel, four out of four Attorney 
Generals, and eleven out of twelve Resident Magistrates 
are non-Catholics. Forty-six out of fifty-five of the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary are non-Catholics. The Inspector 
General, Deputy Inspector General and Commissioner 
for Belfast, the three chief positions, are all non-Cath- 
olics. The twenty District Inspectors (1st class) are all 
non-Catholics. It is significant that the only position 
filled by competitive examination, County Inspectors, 
is evenly divided among Catholics and Protestants. 

We hope that Britain will win the war, but we hope 
that when she does she will do a little for the cause of 
democracy in her own back vard. 


Ove of the first official acts of the government headed 
by Marshal Henri Pétain was to issue a decree suppress. 
ing Freemasonry and all other secret societies in France. 
This was not wholly unex- 
pected. Every government, 
especially on the continent, 
that is faced with the neces- 
sity of restoring public orde: 
on a firm foundation is sure to be confronted with the 
activities of secret societies, of which Freemasonry is 
easily the most powerful. A government striving to 
achieve unity among its citizens cannot tolerate an 
imperium in imperio, 

France was said to have been a government of Free- 
masons. Most of the leading politicians were members 
of the Grand Orient lodges who worked through the 
parliamentary system to obtain their ends. According 
to the newspaper, Le Jour, Freemasonry “is a veritable 
abscess that the government has cut out—an abscess 
which for half a century poisoned the country so much 
that it nearly died.” Hilaire Belloc, writing in The 
Weekly Review, said that the Grand Orient was the 
driving force behind the attack upon the Christian tra- 
dition and culture. “It furnished the staff which con- 
ducted the battle. It sketched the laws, especially the 
educational laws, which aimed at the extinction of re- 
ligion in France and through France in all Europe. It 
did not direct Communism; on the contrary most of its 
membership was capitalist and its political program 
has always taken industrial capitalism for granted. But 
indirectly it was the ally of Communism, as it was the 
ally of every force whatsoever which made for the 
destruction of the Christian tradition.” 

Such a state of affairs could not be tolerated by a 
regime intent on safeguarding the public welfare and 
re-establishing a sound, social morality based on Chris- 
tian truth. In the opinion of Le Nouvelliste of Lyons, 


Fremasonry 
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“the disappearance of Freemasonry is the greatest step 
toward a renaissance which France has yet taken.” In 
Belloc’s view, “it is by far the most important event ol 
our time, for it is not only a political event of the first 
magnitude, but a religious, educational, and philosophi- 
cal event the like of which Europe has not known since 
the ‘Philosophers’ began to stir in the first half of the 
eighteenth century.” Though this extraordinary event 
has shaken the whole fabric of Freemasonry to its very 
depths, the world press, over which the socicty has so 
much power, masked it with silence. It must not be 
concluded, however, that a decree of suppression is the 
same thing as total abandonment of the Masonic ideal. 
The lodge does not die easily. But at least Marshal 
Pétain aims to abolish its juridic status, which is an 
accomplishment little dreamed of a short while ago. 


“Qur of China ‘cross the ‘sea’” came this past summet 
an announcement from the Catholic University of 
Peking, carrying hope brighter than the sun of Kip- 
ling’s famous poem. The 
Micro-Biological Laboratory 
connected with the Univer- 
sity declared its ability to 
prepare anti-typhus vaccine 
on the basis of mass production. 

It is a pity that science cannot produce trom all the 
good works of the Catholic church an anti-prejudice 
vaccine for the provocants of the Faith-versus-science 
bug-a-boo. In days when man’s cleverest ingenuity is 
hard at work devising bigger and better ways of killing 
people, the Church’s consecration of science to man’s 
true benefit should enlighten her enemies. 

The announcement above mentioned gives us an 
idea of the scope of the Church's mission achievements 
in the Far East, and of their importance to Orientals in 
matters even outside the sphere of religion. Since the 
war in Europe missionary activities throughout the 
world have become more and more dependent upon 
American support. If this is to be cut off by the un- 
friendliness between Japan and the United States, the 
missions will be in a sorry plight indeed. 

We do not know as yet whether this grave crisis will 
arise. The possibility affords Catholics throughout the 
world an added incentive to pray for the restoration of 
peace between the nations. 

Catholic missions transcend the limitations of na- 
tionality. Their inspiration and furtherance is superior 
to the power which drives the empire builders to their 
goals. The Kingdom of God tolerates no barriers of 
race or tongue. Yet without friendliness and justice be- 
tween nations, the Kingdom's earthly enterprises cannot 
prosper. How terrible is the responsibility of the war- 
lords! What will be their sentence? 


Brighter Than 
the Sun 


Ow pace 203 of this issue is an article, “Pagan Night 
Over England,” which describes the present state of 
the Christian religion in England. It is written by Dr. 
John A. O’Brien, who was 
Director of the Newman 
Foundation at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois until 1939, 
when he resigned to spend a 
year in research at Oxford University in England. He 
returned to this country recently and is at present Pro- 


Religion in 


England 
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fessor of the Philosophy of Religion at the Graduate 
School of the University of Notre Dame. 

His revelations, from first-hand observation, of the 
religious decline in England are shocking in the ex- 
treme. They would hardly seem credible if they were 
not based on such convincing evidence. 

[t is certainly in no holier-than-thou attitude toward 
the English that we present this article. As the author 
well says, the system of pagan education which has had 
such dire effects in England obtains also in the public 
educational system in our own country. If it has not 
had quite as devastating an effect on religion here, it is 
only because it had not been in operation as long. If 
allowed to continue long enough, it will have the 
inevitable result of producing a heathen nation. 

We Americans should not become so absorbed in the 
problems of external defense that we shall be in danger 
of forgetting to defend the soul of America from the on- 
slaughts of a heathen system of education that threatens 
our spiritual ruin. 


Purcarory is one of the most consoling doctrines of 
our faith. Few there are who at death have no stain of 
sin on their souls, or who have fully satisfied to God’s 
justice even for forgiven sins. 
Every soul that dies in the 
grace and friendship of God 
is saved, but if there is any 
stain of sin or debt of justice, 
it will go to Purgatory to be purified. Nothing that is 
defiled shall enter into the Kingdom of Heayen. Non- 
Catholics who examine this doctrine without prejudice 
usually concede that it is most reasonable. For if there 
were no Purgatory the vast majority of those who die 
would go to Hell. But, thanks be to God, it is possible 
to be saved, yet so as by fire. 

Not only is this part of Catholic doctrine consoling, 

but also the other part, which says that the living can 
assist the souls in Purgatory. Once a soul passes beyond 
this life it can no longer merit, but it can be assisted 
by others. By prayers, alms, and sacrifices, especially of 
the Mass, the living can help the souls in Purgatory 
to satisfy God's justice and liberate them from the 
cleansing flames. The Communion of Saints is the ex- 
planation of this. The blessed in Heaven, the souls in 
Purgatory, and the living on earthsare all united in one 
grand communiorf because they are united in God. A 
Christian is not an isolated atom but a member of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. As in the natural family there 
is a communication of goods, and a mutual bearing of 
burdens so there is in the supernatural family. 


Catholic Doctrine 
of Purgatory 


M titiqns of people in the conquered nations of Europe 
are in danger of starving to death this winter. Mr. Her- 
bért Hoover is trying to arrange a plan for feeding thirty 
million people, ten million 
of whom are women and 
children, but his efforts so 
far have been unsuecessful. 
He is opposed officially by 
the British Government and by those in this country 
who agree with the British viewpoint. 

England's blockade of Europe, made effective by her 
control of the seas, would have to be lifted in order to 
bring food to the starving. If Great Britain consented 


Starving 


Europe 


to lift the blockade she says that Germany would profit 


by it and thus prolong the war, Besides, the. respon. 
sibility for this grave condition is not. of Englan 


making, but Germany's; hence the responsibility | or 
starvation will be Germany's. German officials on they 


other hand promise that food sent to the needy pec 
will not be taken from them, and to insure this the 
are willing that the food be distributed: by impartig 
private agencies, such as the Red Cross, German pro 
ises, however, are very suspect. There is plenty of foog 
here for the relief of these people and=it can be pait 
for out of the funds in this country owned by the cop 


quered governments. But up to this time nothing hag 4 


been accomplished and it looks as though Mr. Hoow 
forecast of mass starvation will be fulfilled unless sor 
thing unexpected happens to prevent it. 

The situation is truly tragic. We can appreciate 


British attitude. The one consuming intention of Great — 


‘ 


Britain is to defeat Hitler and to remove the scourge ~ 


of Hitlerism from Europe and the face of the earth. It is 
a noble intention. But it is to be regretted that her res 
olution to overthrow Hitler entails the slow. death of 
millions of people, including innocent women and 
children, who are not at war with England and who if 
they survive may join England in her war on Hitler. 
It may happen that the victims of starvation will out- 


‘ number the innocent people put to death by Hitler, the 


enemy of democracy and Christianity. War is indeed 
full of horrors. 


Ovr custom of observing Thanksgiving stems from the 
practice of the Puritans in colonial Massachusetts, who 
gathered together to thank God for successful harvests 


and protection from the In- , 


dians. Throughout all the 
years that have passed since 
then, this nation has never 
lacked for reasons to thank 
God, from whom all blessings flow. We have been a 
richly blessed country. We should always be a grateful 
country. 

Catholics have abundant reasons for thanking God. 
They have religious and political liberty. They are 
generally accepted on an equality with other citizens 
and they can rise as fast and as far as others, if they 
have the same ability and perseverance. We have our 
own schools and press (though it must be admitted 
that the first are costly and the second is not as strongly 
supported as it ought to be). But our sacrifices in sup- 
port of both have produced results which, without 
doubt, justify them. 

We can teach our youth how they must walk in order 
to please God and save their souls—the most important 
of all lessons, always and everywhere. Our press protects 
our liberties and defends us against unjust attack and 
misrepresentation. In many other countries Catholics 
have neither schools nor press nor full religious liberty. 
We can worship God without hindrance. Our churches 
stand as silent but effective witnesses of our faith and of 
the liberty that we enjoy. 


Reasons for 
Thanksgiving 


For these things we should give hearty thanks. These 


are our common blessings. There are other individual 
blessings—good health, employment, temporal success, 
preservation from sin, which increase the duty of thanks- 
giving to God. 
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THE URIENT 


By JOSEPH F. THORNING 


The Japanese Have Adopted a Desperate All-or-Nothing Policy and Are 
Taking Advantage of Present Conditions to Secure Control of the Far East 


Le situation in the Far East is 
dramatically represented by an ac- 
cident from which this correspond- 
ent narrowly escaped with his life 
on the railroad between Peking and 
Nanking en route to Shanghai. 

Prior to buying a ticket for this 
journey, it was necessary to inter- 
view the authorities of the Imperial 
Japanese armed forces in North 
China. The military officers want a 
detailed description of every trav- 
eler, whether Chinese or foreign. 
They also require three photo- 
graphs: one for their own files, one 
for the military passport delivered 
to the traveler, and a third for the 
records in Tokyo. It is a compli- 
cated business that requires a mini- 
mum of twenty-four hours in direct 
and indirect negotiation. Without 
this military pass no one can secure 
exit through any railway station en 
route, or even at the terminus of the 
journey when one crosses the quasi- 
frontier at Shanghai. 

It was a Thursday morning when 
I left the faded glories of one-time 
Imperial Peking. The fellow trav- 
elers in my compartment, which was 
comfortable enough, were an Eng- 
lish officer from the Foreign Con- 
cession in Tientsin and a young 
Czech refugee who had spent two 
years in China and was preparing to 


Marry a Chinese girl of aristocratic 


connections. ‘The Czech was a Cath- 
olic, and he told me that his fiancée 
had abandoned paganism in the 
course of their association. In the 
same compartment with us was a 
Japanese couple, husband and wife. 
The man was engaged in business in 
Manchuria. His wife, although work- 
ing during the year in Japan, had 
come out to join her spouse for the 
vacation. The day was passed agree- 
ably in conversation with these peo- 
ple. 

At two o'clock the next morning, 
however, our train halted at a place 
called Yenchow. It did not move 
again until four in the afternoon. 
None of the train officials, Chinese or 
Japanese, seemed to know the reason 
for the delay. The sun was blister- 
ing hot and the supply of soft drinks 
in the restaurant car was speedily 
exhausted. Food likewise disap- 
peared, Finally, the train crawled 
away from Yenchow, but stopped 
after a half-hour. Without much ex- 
pert direction, all the passengers de- 
scended from the coaches with their 
luggage and trudged more than two 
miles along twisted rails (due to 
flood and accident) to a relief train 
which was considerably shabbier 
and less commodious than the one 
we had left. It was six in the eve- 
ning before we proceeded on our 
southward journey. 
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Sixteen hours late! That appeared 
a long time until I talked with two 
Canadian missionary priests who 
mentioned that they had been held 
up on a side-trip, that same week, 
for five and one-half days. Food and 
money run short in the course of 
such an experience. 

Looking out of the windows, I 
could see that every mile of the rail- 
way was policed. Japanese sentries 
with fixed bayonets stood guard on 
hilltops, on both sides of every 
bridgehead, and at dangerous curves 
through the ravines. At points the 
mountains rolled down to the road- 
bed. Pill-boxes and machine-gun 
emplacements covered the more stra- 
tegic positions. 

At nine o'clock the train stopped 
for a change of locomotives and at 
the same time the coaches were 
filled up by Japanese officers and 
soldiers. Many of the latter carried 
automatic rifles. Sentries were posted 
at each end of every coach and in 
the middle aisle. Two white-clad 
nurses also joined the train. There 
was not a millimeter of unoccupied 
space. Numerous Chinese and Jap- 
anese passengers were standing, 
packed in like anchovies in a. jar. 
The heat, even after sundown, was 
stifling. 

Perched. on an: arm-rest of 1a seat 
in the middle of’ the coach I was 
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just about able to stave off exhaus- 
tion and thirst by accepting a cup 
of tea from a charitable Chinese 
family that was equipped for these 
emergencies. The soldiers, who 
ceaselessly tramped up and down 
the aisle, did not add to the com- 
fort of the journey. 


W: WERE proceeding south in 
the Province of Shantung. The 


Japanese never held over twenty 
miles on both sides of the track in 
this territory and ordinarily did not 
allow passenger trains to travel at 
night, due to the fear of guerrilla 
warfare. Our train was terribly late, 
however, and the military author- 
ities decided to trust to their speed 
and guns, 

\t eleven twenty-five, we stopped 
about an hour north of Hsu-chow to 
allow an express from Nanking to 
come through. The safe passage of 
this train seemed to give us the “all- 
clear” signal and once more we re- 
sumed our trip, this time at a great- 
ly accelerated pace. Everybody be- 
came light-hearted and gay at the 
thought that we would soon arrive 
at Hsu-chow. The heat, dirt, and 
disappointments of the day were 
forgotten. Children slept on their 
mothers’ breasts, while the express, 
picking up speed at every second, 
roared through the night. 

[t was exactly eleven thirty-seven. 
[he roar of the locomotive rose to 
a piercing shriek. A hundred yards 
of track had been torn up in twelve 
minutes by a band of about two 
hundred Chinese guerrilla fighters. 
Che engine, turning a double-somer- 
sault, landed in the ditch. The head 
of the engineer, a Jap, was sliced off 
as neatly as if'it had been exposed 
to a guillotine. Both eyes were torn 
from the head of the fireman, a 
Chinese. The four coaches immedi- 
ately behind the locomotive were in- 


stantly derailed and tossed into a 
nearby swamp. Some _pagsengers 
were crushed, while others drowned 


pinned down by the weight of steel 
trucks. Fortunately, I was in the fifth 
coach. This railway carriage left the 
rails, swung dizzily over the abyss 
for a moment and then settled down 
at an angle on the crushed stone of 
the roadbed. 

“Drag down the luggage from the 
racks!” That was the first cry in Eng- 
lish I heard. Working frantically, we 
pulled the heavy baggage into the 
aisles and waited for the next move. 


We did not have long to wait. Bul- 
lets crashed through every window. 
In response to a sharp command 
from one of the Japanese officers, the 
electric lights were extinguished. 
Crouching in the darkness, we could 
discern the outlines of the onrush- 
ing attackers, who, without pausing 
to loot the four derailed coaches, 
were eager to overpower the Jap- 
anese guards and capture the rest of 
the train. 

The sentries on guard at each end 
of our carriages were killed in the 
initial rush. As hand-to-hand carnage 
continued at the doors of the coach, 
a Chinese girl, whom I later learned 
was a Christian, kneeled straight 
upright on a coach seat, praying 
with clasped hands, utterly oblivious 
of the clamor inside and outside the 
train. Every moment, it seemed that 
one of the bullets must hit her, but 
she survived without a scratch. 

“Sit down!” These words pro- 
pelled all unarmed passengers to the 
floor of the carriage. The Chinese 
irregulars were now beyond the 
threshold of the car, fighting furi- 
ously with revolvers and knives. A 
Japanese officer on my right, who 
had withheld his fire until this in- 
stant, pulled down the safety catch 
on his gun, took deliberate aim and 
wounded the two leading assailants. 

Fresh guards, armed with rifles, 
ran up from the rear of the train 
and the tide of battle turned. As 
far as I could judge, the guerrillas 
had only one machine-gun and that 
not a very recent model. Superior 
equipment saved the day for the 
Nipponese. That, in epitome, is the 
story of present-day China and her 
defensive war. The Chinese attack 
constantly; they succeed momen- 
tarily, or even for hours, days, and 
weeks; then reinforcements, sup- 
plied with fresh planes, batteries, 
and ammunition, arrive for the 
Japs. Naked courage is not always 
a match for organized machines. 
War has become too much a matter 
of scientific engineering. 

So it was on this occasion. While 
fighting was still severe in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the wreck, an ar- 
mored train arrived from Hsu-chow. 
The Chinese attackers, lacking artil- 
lery, had to stand the pounding of 
field-guns. Stubbornly, reluctantly, 
the guerrillas retired into the hills. 
It was two-thirty in the morning. 
Thirty passengers were numbered 
among the dead and dying; one 
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hundied and seventy were injured 
or wounded. By the light of electric 
pocket torches, the nurses tried to 
bind up the wounds of those who 
had been extricated from the wreck. 


age and were stretched out under 
the stars upon the side of the rail. 


way embankment. The priests who ° 


were on the scene gave conditional 
absolution to several mortally hurt. 
Here and there the flash of a gun 
told of the waning fight. . 

Threading my way along the edge 
of the swamp, I managed to per 
suade the Japanese officers to permit 
me to enter the armored train, 
Throwing my gabardine coat on the 
floor and using my brief-case as a 
pillow, I was able to rest until six in 
the morning. When I awoke my lips 
were parched and my tongue burn- 
ing with thirst. Motioning to one-of 
the officers, I was able to convey the 
idea that water would be better than 
food. Immediately, I was given some 
lukewarm liquid from one of the 
canteens. But the officer who gave 
me the water insisted that I swallow 
a number of yellow pills, probably 
a chlorine compound, which he took 
first in order to convince me that 
they were not poison. Thereupon he 
also offered to share with me his 
breakfast ration of two microscopic 
hard-boiled eggs. The latter must 
have been the fruit of under-sized 
Oriental pullets. Without salt they 
were about as appetizing as raw 
turtle-meat. The humane, generous 
character of the offer, however, is 
one of my happiest recollections of 
the Far. East. Among _ individual 
members of what is without doubt 
the toughest military machine of the 
age, there are unprobed springs of 
kindness and human decency. Good- 
ness often crops up on the edge of 
tragedy. 


T WAS a tragic scene that met 

my eyes in the early sunlight. 
Squads of mechanics with blow- 
torches were feverishly boring into 
the sprawling wreckage of the trains. 
The moans of those forked beneath 
the overturned cars were clearly audi- 
ble. Other groups of workmen were 
hauling the upright coaches to one 
side, relaying timber ties and driv- 
ing home spikes on the new steel 
rails, which had been brought up in 
the hours of dawn. Questioning an 
official, I learned that full passenger 
and freight traffic would be resumed 


over the line at six o'clock. 
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-strategic center, 
‘ough to meet a young Chinese 
-gentleman, a graduate of the Cath- 


No express was available for us, 
however, until eight the next morn- 
ing. Consequently, I rode the ar- 
mored train into Hsu-chow and 
searched for an inn. Providence, it 
seemed, was with me again. Just 
outside the railway station in this 
I was fortunate 


olic University of Peking. In _ his 
company I visited the Catholic mis- 
sion in Hsu-chow, where I was most 
hospitably received. The Superior of 
the station told me that wrecks on 
the main Peking-Nanking line were 
fairly frequent, although not always 
resulting in casualties. “One can’t 
be very sure of things these days in 
China,” he sighed. 

Nevertheless, the work of the mis- 
sion was being maintained. Hun- 
dreds of homeless Chinese were re- 
ceiving rice, medicine, clothing, and 
instruction from the missionaries. In 
an era of skyrocketing prices, it 
seemed almost a miracle that many 
of the centers of religious activity 
could survive, much less expand and 
take advantage of the opportunities 
that multiplied for charitable and 
humanitarian work. “Our biggest 
sacrifice,” the Fathers at this post 
assured me, “is to see chances for re- 
lief organization escape us, due to 
paucity of funds. Agencies under 
secular and Protestant direction are 
throwing more and more work in 
our direction. We wish we could as- 
sume an even greater share of the 
burden.” 

I heard similar sentiments ex- 
pressed by Catholic missionaries in 
other parts of China. For my part, 
I can only report that life in some 
spots, particularly in the no man’s 
land between the Chinese and Jap- 
anese armed forces, is ten degrees 
above the temperature raging in any 
other terrestrial Inferno. The priests, 
nuns, and Brothers carry on their 
work of relief and preaching within 
war zones that fluctuate from day to 
day and hour to hour. As one of 
them remarked to me, “the day-and- 
night bomb attacks sometimes create 
the impression that there can be no 
tomorrow.” In spite of these tragic 
conditions, the missions continue to 
be oases providing medical as well 
a spiritual aid for the unfortunate 
Victims of the awful desolation that 
is riding over Asia. 

Were it not for this mutual 
slaughter, the Chinese and Japanese 


could unite to throw off completely 
the white domination of certain 
strategic spots in the Far East. Just 
as Europeans lose incredibly huge 
quantities of “face” because of frat- 
ricidal strife, so the Orientals are 
weakening themselves by war in the 
hour of their finest opportunities to 
secure “Asia for the Asians.” Worst 
of all, the Far Eastern conflict ex- 
poses both China and Japan to the 
growing menace of Soviet Russia. 
Stalin is the gainer by war both in 
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pation of what was formerly French 
Indo-China. The chieftains in Tokyo 
are staking all on a gambler’s throw 
of the dice. Their eyes are riveted 
upon the U. S. fleet stationed at 
Pearl Harbor. Each move of even the 
smallest gunboat in the vicinity of 
Hawaii is reported instantly in 


Japan. The Japanese people look 
with anxiety upon the prospect of 
this battle fleet steaming west of the 
180th meridian. Reopening the Bur- 
ma Road, they believe, brings that 


Acme Photos 


Officers on the bridge of the U. S. S. Pennsylvania. The U. S. 
Navy is on the alert these days for trouble in the Pacific 


the East and West. By holding aloof 
during actual hostilities and cannily 
feeding out favors to both sides, the 
Soviet dictator hopes to realize 
Peter the Great’s dream of a warm- 
water port, not only on the Bosporus 
but along the Indian Ocean. Mos- 
cow would relish a chance to share 
in the dismemberment of the British 
Empire, even if such a policy called 
for co-operation with Tokyo. The 
prize is particularly rich when it 
can be grasped without the necessity 
of fighting. 

Of course, the reopening of the 
Burma Road counter-balances the 
Soviet claim to favor with General 
Chiang Kai-shek. It also means a 
much more vigorous American-Brit- 
ish resistance to the Japanese ad- 
vances. It has finally dawned upon 
the authorities in Washington and 
London that force alone will prevent 
capitulation of the Dutch East In- 
dies in the wake of Japanese occu- 


fateful decision right into the center 
of the stage. 

The Japanese impetus toward the 
Dutch East Indies received enormous 
acceleration from the admission of a 
ranking member of the U. S. Senate 
Naval Relations Committee that 
“the United States could not under- 
take a successful naval action against 
Japan without the active co-opera- 
tion of the French and British 
fleets.” The Japanese are intelligent 
enough to realize the implications 
of non-resistance inherent in that 
acknowledgment. Everywhere in 
Japan, I found this declaration the 
subject of private conversation, al- 
though little or no reference was 
made to it in public speeches or 
press editorials. The Nipponese are 
aware of the absolute helplessness 
of the French Army in the present 
circumstances. 

The admission was a signal for the 
war of movement which is getting 
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under way in the Orient. It is a de- 
velopment which bids fair to culmi- 
nate in more territorial conquests. 
And it is a movement which will not 
be checked by embargoes, trade re- 
strictions, or diplomatic notes. How 
thoroughly the Japanese High Com- 
mand officials appreciate the poten- 
tialities of the situation may be 
understood by the fact that they 
have already intimated to their own 
nationals in the United States that 
they had better wind up their af- 
fairs and engage passage for the 
homeland without delay. Storm sig- 
nals are flying from Yokohama to 
Manila. 


© ONE need imagine that the 

“China incident” has bogged 
down the Japanese armies in China, 
or that the will to empire has been 
diminished by undeniable sufferings 
among the farming population at 
home. To be sure, the steady stream 
of urns containing the ashes of those 
killed by bullets or disease on the 
continent, continues to bring the 
realities of imperial expansion into 
every Japanese home. Casualties are 
casualties, no matter how they are 
camouflaged by official statistics. 
And scarcely a family has escaped 
this tribute to conquest. But a spirit 
of sacrifice and discipline minimizes 
the loss of a million young men. The 


wounded, for example, are not in 
evidence: a returned soldier, legless, 
armless, or blind, receives hints from 


well-wishers and friends that the 
spectacle is inconsistent with the 
“New Order of Peace and Prosper- 
ity’ in East Asia, Usually, the vet- 
eran takes the hint. . 

[t is true that hundreds of guards 
continue to perish in isolated posi- 
tions, far from Peking, Hankow, 
and Nanking. Organized brigades of 
Chinese operate behind the lines. 
Communications are frequently in- 
terrupted, but workers and soldiers, 
rushed to the spot, restore railway 
or river traffic after hours of fight- 
ing. The point is that the interrup- 
tion, although costly and annoying, 
is not permanent. And the Japanese 
learn by every break-through. They 
are plugging up the gaps in their 
offensive and defensive mechanism 
with uncanny skill and unbelievable 
patience. The magnitude of this task 
will be appreciated when it is re- 
vealed, as has been suggested, that 
actual Japanese control in China 
does not extend more than twenty 





miles on both sides of the main high- 
ways and channels of trade. 

Under these conditions, not more 
than two-thirds of the land suitable 
for the growing of wheat, barley, 
field peas, broad beans, rapeseed, 
and cotton is actually under culti- 
vation. A shortage of fertilizer has 
likewise been noted. Official requisi- 
tions, pilferage of grain and depre- 
dations of bandits and self-styled 
guerrillas badger the lot of the 
farmer in Central China. In spite of 
Japanese efforts to expand cotton 
production in Hopeh by free seed 
distribution and by loans for dig- 
ging wells for irrigating purposes, 
the agricultural program has not 
met with much success except in the 
narrow railway zones. In districts 
further removed from the railways, 
under guerrilla influence, cereals 
and vegetables are generally planted 
as more likely to be of use to the 
local population. 

Even Manchukuo, which had been 
a bright spot in the imperial trade 
picture, lost one of its best customers 
when Italy entered the European 
war. That means Japan must find 
new markets for soya beans, perilla 
oil, peanuts, and magnesite. It is 
becoming increasingly hard to barter 
these products for foreign machin- 
ery, motor cars, leather, iron, and 
high-test gasoline. Of course, it is 
well known that, during the past 
six months, American companies 
operating in Manchukuo and North 
China have been steadily pushed to 
the wall. The final blow fell when 
it was announced on October 7, 
1940, that no goods whatsoever 
could be unloaded at any dock, sta- 
tion, or warehouse without written 
authorization from the Japanese 
military authorities. Companies that 
have been doing business in China 
for one hundred years have no choice 
but to liquidate their holdings for 
bankruptcy prices and discharge the 
members of their staffs, many of 
whom are fitted exclusively and ex- 
pertly for service in the Orient and 
who have labored there for a num- 
ber of years. 

These developments are more than 
straws in the wind. They show con- 
clusively that the Japanese army 
and navy men are ready for a show- 
down. The race for Singapore is on! 
This great naval base is the key to 
domination of the South Pacific and 
India. Once possessed of the rubber, 
oil, and tin of the Spice Islands, all 





indispensable in the waging of mo 
ern war, the Japanese ruling gro 
would not have to worry about ¢ 
means of exchange for rice, graj 
and steel. 7 

“All-or-nothing” is the order} 
the day. The Japanese civilians” 
well as the military know this de 
down in their hearts. They begin 
see the arc of empire which cou 
stretch. from Alaska to Austral 
For the moment, they are clos 
their eyes to the volcano which, om 
it erupts, can overwhelm all w 
live in its shadow with lava and fi 
Six months ago, Mr. Jim Marsh 
could write in Collier’s that “Jap 
begins to doubt.” That hour hi 
passed. The Nipponese no_ longe 
doubt their own destiny. 4 

Imitators par excellence, they ate 
dazzled by the proportions of 
German schemes for world revolt 
tion. Even though the speed of the” 
Nazi juggernaut has been retarded, 
the repercussions of its march have 
resounded throughout the Far East. 
When the British marines were with- 
drawn from Shanghai, they left 
seven hundred American ‘“devil- 
dogs” to serve as a slender, steel 
wedge between the International 
Settlement and the Japanese armed 
forces. The latter have already 
seeped into the French Concession 
and virtually are the masters of all 
areas except those policed by the 
Americans. 






















































































































HE British admit that Hong- 

kong, although prepared to offer 
resistance, could not hold out for 
more than a few weeks in the event 
that a few well-aimed bombs were 
to hit the water-storage tanks upon 
which the population depends. In 
the Legation City at Peking, an 
American doctor who has worked 
there for twenty-two years remarked 
to me: “We don’t know how long 
we'll be here.” The same applies to 
the foreigners who remain in the 
port of Tientsin. Sino-Japanese cor- 
porations have monopolized the 
trade; squads of “Special Service” 
men are taking over police control. 
The process is almost imperceptible. 
The facade of extra-territoriality still 
stands, but the underpinnings and 
foundations have been permeated by 
representatives of what a prominent 
British diplomat calls “the Termite 
Empire.” This is a realistic interpre- 
tation of the “Monroe Doctrine in 
East Asia!” 
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Night view of the heart of London, taken before Nazi air raids necessitated a nightly blackout 


agan Night Uver England 





British Combine Photo 


Is Religion Dead In England? The Author, Just Returned From a Year of 
Research in That Country, Gives an Answer Which is Startling Indeed 


Facinc one of the most serious 
challenges in her long history, Eng- 
land has been taking stock of her 
resources. She has made an alarming 
discovery. She has found that she 
has become a pagan nation. The 
great masses of her people are dense- 
ly ignorant of the fundamentals of 
the Christian religion, scarcely ever 
darken a church door, and do not 
even profess any active affiliation 
with a Church. While Christian in 
name, England is heathen in fact. 
The evacuation of hundreds of 
thousands of children from the cities 
into the rural districts and other safe 
areas has been instrumental in re- 
vealing their appalling ignorance of 
the elementary truth of Christianity. 
Who was born on Christmas day? 
Who died on the Cross to redeem 
mankind? What are the Ten Com- 


‘mandments? These and similar ques- 


tins proved too difficult for vast 


By JOHN A. O’BRIEN 


numbers to answer. Prayers? They 
knew none. They had never even 
tried to pray. 

Last Christmas a rural parson 
asked a class of evacuated children 
of the average age of 12, why we 
keep Christmas and who was born 
on the first Christmas Day. Of this 
class of 31 children, 19 did not know 
the answer. Further questioning re- 
vealed that they knew nothing of 
the life of Christ, and had never been 
taught to pray. Instances such as 
this could be multiplied by the thou- 
sands. 

An amusing incident is narrated 
of a group of evacuated children 
who were marshaled on Sunday to 
the village church. They were all 
carrying gas masks, ready for any 
attack. When the Anglican minister, 
a high Churchman, came toward 
them with the censor and began to 
incense them,- several: of the young- 
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sters, terrified at what they thought 
was the long feared gas attack, made 
a dive for their gas masks and hur- 
riedly put them on! 

“Can you recite the Our Father?” 
I asked a couple of London evacuees 
who were walking with me over a 
golf course. “We haven’t got that 
far in school yet,” replied one of 
them. Apparently they thought it 
was some advanced lesson in the up- 
per forms. They were about 13 years 
old. 

“Why do we observe Easter?” I 


_asked a little London evacuee of 


12, yesterday. He was silent in 
thought. “What happened on the 
first Easter Sunday?” I continued, 
seeking to stir some smoldering em- 
ber of recollection within him. 

“I don’t know,” he answered. “I 
can’t remember the teacher telling 
us about that.” 

We were along the Thames within 
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the shadow of Christ Church Col- 
lege, with the figure of its founder, 
Cardinal Wolsey, frowning down 
upon us. What religious darkness 
had fallen upon the land since Wol- 
sey, Henry VIII, and Cranmer had 
extinguished the lamps in the monas- 
teries and torn England from the 
ancient faith. 

“If the evacuation continues a few 
more years,” said a London pastor, 
“there will scarcely be left a Catholic 
child with his faith intact, so pagan- 
izing is the atmosphere of the homes 
into which they go.” 

Probably no priest in England has 
made so prolonged and careful a 
study of the drifting of the masses 
into paganism as Father Francis 
Woodlock, S.J., of London. Ten years 
ago I heard him warn a large con- 
gregation at Westminster Cathedral 
in the presence of Cardinal Bourne 
of the paganizing of the masses that 
was going on throughout Britain. A 
few days before his sudden death in 
March, I was sitting in his room in 
the Farm Street Rectory. 

“Has the heathenizing of the na- 
tion been retarded in the last ten 
years?” I asked. 

“On the contrary,” he replied, “‘it 
has been accelerated. 


“I do not indulge in any exaggera- 


tion,” he continued, “when I say 
that Our Lord Jesus Christ is less a 
reality to the children of England 
than Mickey Mouse or Donald Duck. 
It is deplorable. But it is a fact.” 

Che last article from his gifted 
pen sounded this note of warning 
to the British nation. Before me as 
[ write is an open scrap book which 
he gave me. It contains a collection 
of clippings which he assembled over 
the years. They show the gradual in- 
filtration of pagan thought, customs, 
and morals into the life of the British 
people. The cumulative force of the 
assembled evidence from the pages of 
the public press is undeniable. The 
darkness of a pagan night is slowly 
descending upon a one-time Chris- 
tian nation. 

Che dense ignorance of religion is 
not confined, however, to the chil- 
dren of the elementary and secondary 
schools. It prevails among all classes, 
not excepting university students, 
Here at Oxford a chaplain stated re- 
cently: “I am certain that most boys 
come up to the University with much 
clearer information on the pagan 
gods than on the infinitely more im- 
portant and historical figures of the 


Christian story.” Furthermore, the 
University does very little to right 
that disproportion after they arrive. 
Plato, Aristotle, Kant, and Descartes 
have impressive places in the cur- 
riculum of the undergraduates. But 
Christ and His teachings fare less 
well. Apparently the University au- 
thorities do not regard a speaking 
acquaintance with the Christian re- 
ligion as an essential part of a mod- 
ern education. 

“For two generations,” declared 
Lord Elton in a striking letter in 
The Times, “Oxford and Cambridge 
have been predominantly non-Chris- 
tian. Hence,” he adds, “the heter- 
ogeneous collection of British Russo- 
phils to be found in every party and 
in none, among dignitaries of the 
Church and heads of Oxford Col- 
leges, who were hypnotized by the 
notion that the Soviet system, being 
undoubtedly a novelty, necessarily 
represented that ‘progress’ which, 
since they had no creed of their own, 
served them as a confused substitute 
for one.” 


E HAVE been treated here in 
England to the amazing spec- 
tacle of having not only Oxford dons 
but also the Dean of Canterbury 
hold up Godless Russia as a model 
for emulation. This from a Univer- 
sity priding itself upon being the 
nursery par excellence of the ruling 
minds of Britain, and from a his- 
toric pulpit calling itself Christian. 
Oxford and Cambridge are not 
unique in this regard. Indeed, they 
would seem to be outdone by Lon- 
don University. The writer recently 
spoke with Mr. C. E. M. Joad, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at London Uni- 
versity, who keeps in close touch with 
the young men and women at that 
institution. Professor Joad related 
an experiment he had conducted in 
two of his classes. He asked the mem- 
bers to answer anonymously on slips 
of paper two questions: “Do you be- 
lieve in God?” and “If you have no 
religion, do: you sometimes feel the 
need for one?” 

The result showed that the stu- 
dents were 100 per cent atheist. In 
answer to the second question only 
one student, a girl, admitted that 
there were occasions when things 
were going against her and she felt 
the need of religion, ““The modern 
generation,” Professor Joad con- 
cludes, “is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, without religious beliefs, and 
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religion in the ordinary sense of the’! 
word plays no part in its life. In the» 
souls of young people today the de. '. 
cline in orthodox religion has left 
vacuum and it ought to be filled.” 

In a recent article in The Specta-%' 
tor, Professor Joad tells of another -. 
similar experiment yielding substan; : 
tially the same result. “I recently: 
asked a group of twenty students;*! 
he writes, “young men and women §: 
for the most part in the early twen- ©: 
ties, how many of them were in any ’ 
sense of the word Christian. Only - 
three said that they were; seven had : 
never thought about the matter. one 
way or the other, while the remain- 
ing ten were belligerently — anti-: 
Christian. Of the twenty, only two 
regularly attended Christian serv- 
ices; eleven had not been to church 
or chapel since they could remember. - 
Of those who come to maturity to-' 
day, the vast majority make no con- 
tact with organized religion; so far * 
as they are concerned, it might never ° 
have existed.” 

Professor Joad’s conclusion is re- 
inforced by other investigators and 
scholars. Even prelates sound the 
same note. Thus the Anglican Bishop - 
of Chelmsford writes in The Times?” 
“I believe the tide of faith to be still 
running out. Britain is dissatisfied — 
and disillusioned because it has lost — 
God. A revival of religion was never — 
more necessary than today.” A simi- ~ 
lar note is sounded by J. H. Tuckwell ~ 
in the Faith of the Future: “At — 
present, religious darkness has settled ~ 
over our land deeper, we believe, — 
than anything ever known in our 
history.” Sg 

The present black-out of religion { 
has not, however, descended sudden-:: 
ly upon Britain. There was a long > 
twilight presaging the impending: ” 
darkness. During the previous Great: _ 
War, the chaplains were amazed at:? 
the abysmal ignorance of the rank 
and file of the soldiers. The ele- 
mentary truths of the Christian re- 
ligion were unknown to them. This 
was the gist of the most exhaustive ; 
study ever made of the religious out- 
look of the average Englishman. It , 
was made by the Y. M. C. A. in 1917, 
when more than goo capable wit- . 
nesses in close contact with the , 
British soldier at home and overseas, ... 
pooled the results of their studies 
and observations. Published in 1918 | 
under the title, The Army and Re- . 
ligion, this 450-page report shows , 
what could be expected today from . 
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the sons of fathers who in 1917 had 
little knowledge and less concern 
about religion. 

Its general verdict is reflected in 
the following: “The answers have 
been practically unanimous. They 
ae all to the effect that the vast 
majority of the men are in a condi- 
tion of ignorance about the Christian 
religion. . . . The message of Chris- 
tianity has clearly never reached the 
majority of the men at all... . The 
general idea of Christianity is that 
it consists of a number of negative 
commands. . . . The ignorance of 
the Army in religious matters is colos- 
al.” Only about 714 per cent of 
the English troops and 20 per cent 
of the Scottish had in peace time 
any vital affiliation with a church. 

The conceptions which many had 
in regard to Christianity and the 
Church were not very complimentary 
to either. In the minds of many they 
stood for prohibitions, narrow-mind- 
ed fussiness, restrictions on their 
liberty and happiness, for ecclesiasti- 
cal millinery, pompous ostentation, 
ritual, ceremony, and hymn singing. 


membered.” “Of course; He was 
found in a basket in the bulrushes.” 

That the men in arms mirrored 
quite faithfully the religious attitude 
of the nation as a whole would seem 
to be evidenced by a census taken 
in 1914. On Easter Sunday a careful 
count was taken of the attendance 
at all the churches in London. The 
result showed that on this supreme 
festival of the Christian year only 
71% per cent of the population were 
in attendance. One can imagine how 
much smaller the percentage would 
have been if the count had been 
taken on an ordinary Sunday, and if 
Catholics had been left out of the 
calculation. Probably jt would have 
dwindled to about two or three per 
cent. 

Have conditions improved since 
the first World War? On the con- 
trary, they have steadily deterio- 
rated. There came in the wake of 
that war, as in the wake of all the 
wars of the past, a lowering of 
moral standards, a decline of re- 
ligious belief, and a general flare-up 
of the animal passions and pagan 
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Church-going in England is becoming a more and more infrequent practice 


Father Woodlock, S.J., who served 
#a chaplain during the Great War, 
illustrates from his own experience 
the appalling ignorance he en- 
countered. A young corporal who 
had received all his religious educa- 
tion in a large and well-equipped 
Council School in Yorkshire was 
asked what he had been taught in 
tligion. “About the kings of Israel,” 
he replied. When Father Woodlock 
‘sked him about Christ and His 
birth, the corporal seemed puzzled 
lor the moment, but then he “re- 


hatreds unleashed during the con- 
flict. Belief in the Providence of 
God and in the efficacy of prayer 
went into an eclipse from which it 
has not entirely emerged. 

At the Modern Churchmen’s Con- 
gress in 1938, the President, Dr. 
Major, declared: “Church congre- 
gations in England are said to have 
declined by three-quarters since the 
war. Church schools and Sunday 
schools show an alarming decrease.” 
A speaker at the same Congress de- 
clared that 95 per cent of the 714 
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million people of London County, 
though not anti-religious or even 
anti-Christian in sentiment, are un- 
attached to any religious denomina- 
tion. 

In apparent agreement with this 
estimate was Sir Cyril Norwood, 
who declared at the same meeting: 
“Congregations are said to be not 
more than a quarter of what they 
were before the War, and young 
people drift rapidly away from in- 
stitutional Christianity as soon as 
they come to the years of indiscre- 
tion.” 

Some further aid in visualizing the 
drift of the masses of the people from 
the practice of religion may be 
gained from the observation of my 
colleague at Campion Hall, Father 
Lewis Watt, S.J., who has had ex- 
perience in non-Catholic Churches 
before his conversion and who has 
been interested in this problem for 
years. The Catholic population of 
England, he informs me, is only 
about 6 per cent of the total. Yet 
the attendance at the Catholic 
churches is approximately the equal 
of the attendance at all the Anglican 
churches combined. It is saddening 
to think of the tremendous falling 
away of the masses which is implied 
in this statement. 

Some might contend that the fail- 
ure of people to attend a church or 
to take anv active participation in its 
work does not imply that they have 
become irreligious. Perhaps it does 
not carry that as a necessary im- 
plication in theory. But it does show 
that, in practice, they are drifting. 
And if the drift continues the 
churches will become halls whose 
emptiness, permanent and unmiti- 
gated, will show that they are need- 
lessly encumbering the earth. It 
means for them the beginning of the 
count of ten. 

The contention of Professor Julian 
Huxley and Mr. Bernard Shaw that 
religion does not necessarily involve 
belief in a God, shows that they are 
using the term religion in a sense 
alien to its meaning throughout the 
whole of the Christian era. There 
may be centers for ethical culture, so- 
cial reforms, and political panaceas, 
but as the Christian and Hebrew 
world understand the term, there 
can be religious worship only when 
there is a God to worship. Remove 
God, and you may still have a build- 
ing, a lecture hall, a meeting place, 
but not a church, not a house of 
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God. This is so crystal clear that 
not even the man in the street is 
likely to be tricked by beguiling 
rhetoric into believing otherwise. 

The difficulty of securing religious 
instruction of a vital character from 
teachers in state schools is enhanced 
by the fact that so few among them 
have any real faith. “Mr. G. B. Shaw, 
Mr. H. G, Wells and Mr. Bertrand 
Russell,” said a religious paper in 
England, “have in their lifetime done 
more to shape the minds of their 
generation than all Churchmen to- 
gether.” The section of the British 
public which has been particularly 
influenced by these articulate ene- 
mies of Christianity hasbeen the 
class of Council School Teachers. 

Lacking a philosophy of their own, 
and devoid of the critical discern- 
ment to separate the chaff from the 
occasional grain of wheat, they have 
accepted as their Bible the fuzzy 
gospels of these stylistic but super- 
ficial scribblers. Is it any wonder 
that the youth of England is coming 
out of the state schools with little or 
no religion when it comes to them 
through minds poisoned against 
Christianity in both its dogmatic and 
its moral code? 

Much further evidence could be 
cited to show the decline of. re- 
ligious faith and practice in Eng- 
land. The writer will pass over the 
statements of many prelates and 
clergy to conclude this phase of the 
picture with the conclusion which 
Professor C. E. M. Joad has set forth 
in his latest book, Philosophy of 
Our Times. It is significant because 
it would seem to indicate one 
further step in the drift from re- 
ligion, namely, a lack even of in- 
terest in the basic problem for 
which religion offers an answer. 

“There has grown to maturity,” 
he writes, “a generation which is to 
all intents and purposes without re- 
ligious belief. To say that, as a re- 
sult, life has no point and the 
universe no purpose would be true, 
but it would not be the most im- 
portant truth. More important is 
the fact that to the present genera- 
tion it is a matter of no interest 
whether life has a point, the uni- 
verse has a purpose, or not.” 

So much then for the condition of 
religion in England today. Now arise 
the questions: What are we Catho- 
lics doing to stem the mounting tide 
toward paganism? What progress are 
we making in winning England back 


to the ancient Faith? What dint are 
we making in the growing mountain 
of irreligion and unbelief? 

Let the man who made this prob- 
lem the special study of his life an- 
swer. “My experience,” answers 
Father Woodlock, “is that the great 
masses are almost untouched by 
Catholic Action and contribute a 
very small proportion of the con- 
verts.” The work of the Catholic 
Evidence Guild and of the League 
for God, while splendid and deserv- 
ing of every encouragement, has 
brought few accessions to the 
Church. Those who are most closely 
identified with them readily acknowl- 
edge that as yet they have done little 
more than drive in an entering 
wedge for the insertion of a little 
leaven in the vast mass of unleavened 
British paganism. They are voices 
in the wilderness. Before they reach 
any appreciable section of the un- 
churched masses, they must needs be 
multiplied a hundredfold. 

To determine how many of the 
churchless masses of Britain the 
Church was actually winning to her 
fold, Father Woodlock secured per- 
mission to go through the official 
records of conversion at the West- 
minster Chancery office. What did 
he find? “Out of some 1,345 conver- 
sions,” he reports, “1,147 came from 
the Church of England. Only 94 had 
previously had no religion at all. 
The rest belonged to various de- 
nominations.” This means that of 
the little trickle of conversions, prac- 
tically all come from the Church of 
England, and but a paltry handfull 
from the teeming millions of un- 
affliated pagans. 


HE growth of the Church in 

Britain is traceable chiefly to 
immigration from Ireland and only 
in a very minor degree to conver- 
sions. Whether the conversions even 
offset the defections, considering the 
increase which should result from 
immigration and births, is a question 
here as it is, in the writer’s judgment, 
in America likewise. Bishops and 
priests here have publicly deplored 
the enormous defection of Irish im- 
migrants, transplanted from a coun- 
try where the Faith is breathed in 
with the air, to a country where the 
atmosphere is essentially pagan. 
Priests of Irish birth and training 
who are on the English missions have 
told the writer that if they had not 
seen it with their own eyes they 
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would not have believed that even 
pagan atmosphere along with mixed 
marriages could steal the birthright 
from a people whose very name 
throughout history has been synony. 
mous with loyalty to the Faith. 

How then is the situation to be 
met? What is the remedy? Obviously 
God must be brought into every 
classroom, from elementary. school 
to the last year in the university. Our 
Lord must be made more real to the 
youth of Britain than Mickey Mouse 
or Donald Duck. A system of educa- 
tion which places Christ in the mat 
gin instead of in the center of the 
curriculum will produce citizens who 
are nominally Christians. They will 
offer little resistance, however, to 
the paganizing environment of the 
world in which they will live. Its 
attrition will not be slow in grinding 
them down. A system of .education 
which exiles God completely from 
the classroom cannot be expected to 


produce religious men and women. _ 


It can- be relied upon, however, to 
produce a Godless nation. 

Alluding to the disclosures brought 
about by the armies of evacuated 
children, The Times of London 
points out that fortunately there are 
a few schools left which impart re- 
ligious instruction. “Yet,” it adds, 
“this does not alter the grim fact 
that in a country professedly Chris- 
tian and a country which at the mo- 
ment is staking its all in defense of 
Christian principles, there is a sys- 
tem of national education which al- 
lows the citizens of the future to 
have a purely heathen upbringing.” 

In holding the mirror to the ebb 
of religion in England, the writer 
does not wish to imply that America 
is free from the paganizing customs 
and tendencies which have wrought 
such havoc with the Christian Faith 


in the land of St. Cuthbert and of | 


St. Thomas More. The system of 
pagan education which obtains for 
the most part in England charac- 
terizes the public educational system 
in our own country. It is yielding the 
same fruit here. In England the sys- 
tem has been in operation a longer 
time and has had an opportunity to 
run its course and to demonstrate 
its devastating effect upon religion. 
If we in America are not deaf, dumb, 
and blind, we will take action to 
bring God back into our system of 


public education before the pagan- 


ization of America has become com- 
plete. 




















Joyce Kilmer, famous American poet 


Joyce Kilmer, [he Man 


An Old Friend Writes a Touchingly Human 
Story of Kilmer—Great American Catholic Poet 


By JOHN B. KENNEDY 


A STOUTISH young man in a brown 
tweed suit, with horn-rimmed glasses 
screening deep brown eyes set in 
the pudgy face of a freckled Cupid, 
under wavy brown hair—the name 
was Joyce Kilmer. He smoked a 
pipe, deep-bowled briar and offen- 
sive. He spoke in a voice like a vel- 
vet brook, clear words and accent- 
less. 

In a squint-walled editorial room 
atthe New York Times werg four of 
u—Donn Byrne, dashing Dubliner 
who rollicked with prizefighters and 
wrote magnificent fiction, only to 
perish prematurely in an automobile 
smash down a sweet Irish lane; old 
Ed Marshall, demi-bearded and 


limping from a bullet in the leg re- 
ceived during the Philippines cam- 
paign—later the other leg was 
Knocked out when the Germans tor- 


pedoed the Sussex in the Channel, 
but Ed survived to expire, doubtless 
with some contempt, in a comfortable 
bed. And there was the writer, cal- 
low, not even a Kilmer disciple, 
liking him simply because he was 
a swell guy and a big figure on a big 
paper. 

Kilmer was a poet born, a suc- 
cessful journalist, and a man of busi- 
ness. The first deal I saw him make 
was with a prosperous Hebrew gar- 
ment manufacturer who, something 
of a poet himself and therefore a 
Kilmer admirer, wanted Joyce to 
write a brochure for him. Kilmer 
did, for a fee of three hundred dol- 
lars—not inconsiderable potatoes in 
those days. When proofs of the bro- 
chure came to Kilmer he promptly 
telephoned the industrialist. “My 
name is not to appear on this thing,” 
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he said. “That wasn’t part of the 
deal.” The other end wanted to 
know how much extra it would cost 
to use Kilmer’s name. Kilmer replied 
he couldn’t publicly author a com- 
mercial blurb at any price. And this 
was on a day when he borrowed ten 
bucks from me to buy a commuta- 
tion ticket to his home in Larch- 
mont. 

At this time, 1914, Kilmer held 
two good jobs. He was star inter- 
viewer for the Times Book Review 
and ran the well-patronized poetry 
department of the Literary Digest, 
to which publication he had grad- 
uated after long service as a sub- 
editor of the Standard Dictionary, a 
service which gave him as facile a 
vocabulary as any man of his years. 
He was then about 27. 

Kilmer was not, apparently, of 
literary antecedents. His father was 
a distinguished chemist, but I be- 
lieve his mother had some dilettante 
fancy for letters. He went to public 
schools in New Brunswick, and then 
to Rutgers, later post-graduating at 
Columbia where he taught English 
for a while. He was a robust blend of 
German and Irish blood, retaining, 
in the newspaper cliché, the best 
features of both. He had Wit, he had 
gloom, he had laughter, and he 
could rise to reddening anger, as 
when a man he took for his friend 
cheated him out of money. He asked 
me once as a favor to take twenty 
dollars and an impecunious artist 
who was bothering him. He wanted 
me to put the fellow on an Erie 
train to Cleveland, day-coach-wise, 
and give him the balance of the 
twenty to buy bananas or whatnot 
for the trip. “Why don’t you see 
him off yourself to make sure we 
don’t invest this twenty in a tavern?” 
I asked him. “I don’t want to say 
anything harsh to the poor chump,” 
said Kilmer. “He’s near enough to 
suicide as it is.” 

It was when he lived in or near 
Suffern, N. Y., that Kilmer wrote 
The House with Nobody in It; but 
Trees established him. Ironically, 
while this is one of the most popular 
sentimental songs, the Kilmer estate 
has profited little if anything by it. 
I recall Kilmer’s justified peeve 
when Edward Bok, in an editorial 
in the Ladies Home Journal, attrib- 
uted lines of that poem to John 
Masefield. Kilmer was in a dilemma. 
He didn’t-want to offend Bok, who 
was one of his customers, but he did 
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want a correction. So we organized 

gents like Tom Walsh and Christo- 

pher Morley to write Bok pointing 

out his error. He made adequate 
nende. 

When the war broke out, Kilmer 
was in a fairly prosperous state, 
I suspect he was never 
much more than pace-far from the 
sheriff. His wife came of a fine and 
fairly well-to-do family; but the Kil- 
mers had a growing brood of their 
and. Joyce saw to them well. 
He relished jovial company. He 
liked late hours, and held to a theory 
that good food and drink were sub- 
stitutes for sleep. Lack of funds never 
bothered him, even though he drove 
sound bargains for his work. Once 
he cabbed a merry company to fash- 
ionable Delmonico’s, where they 
dined and wined. When the check 
their host had two dollars 
und they had to supply the rest, 
transforming him instantly into their 
guest, and doing so gaily. The 
limes bought a rather limp poem 
of mine and paid me seven dollars 
for it. Kilmer radiated delight. “It 

on’t be the Knickerbocker free 
lunch today,” he said. That was 
nothing to despise, either, for by 
tipping the venal guardian of this 
noble board a quarter you could 
haul off with half a chicken or a 
turkey drumstick, gaining legal title 
to same from a dime beer at the bar 
—a fee, not a price in those days. We 
went to a chop house where the 
seven dollar check was cashed, and 
by the time we had finished lunch 
there was less than two dollars left. 
[ told Kilmer this would have to 
spread me from Tuesday to Friday 
pay day 

Never forget,” he said in the 
fatherly fashion he loved to assume, 
puckishly smiling throughout, “good 
food is not an extravagance, but an 
investment—in you.” 

[It might not be immodest to add 
that I have never forgotten. 

Kilmer’s war mood began when 
he went to Europe in the first month 
of it to bring back his mother, tour- 
ing there. On shipboard he wrote a 
little poem quite forgotten, but 
which conjured the dread of silent 
seas washing the lands of fire and 
blood. When the Lusitania was tor- 
pedoed he vented his first rage at 
the Germans in “The White Ships 
and the Red.” But his Irish blood 
boiled at the vengefulness of the 
British following the Easter Rebel- 


although 


own 
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lion of 1916. He commemorated it 
in bitter words. Yet in his lectures 
through the country, and he was in 
large demand, although committees 
were not then attuned to large fees, 
Kilmer talked aggressively against 
the German aggressors. 

In his poem “The Peacemaker” 
Kilmer records the high ideals that 
animated him: 


Upon his will he binds a radiant 
chain, 

For Freedom’s sake he is no longer 
free, 

It is his task, the slave of Liberty, 

With his own blood to wipe away a 
stain. 

That pain may cease, he yields his 
flesh to pain. 

To banish war, he must a warrior be. 

He dwells in Night, eternal dawn to 
see, 

And gladly dies, abundant life to 
gain. 


What matters Death, if Freedom be 
not dead? 

No flags are fair, if Freedom’s flag 
be furled. 

Who fights for Freedom, goes with 
joyful tread 

To meet the fires of Hell against 
him hurled, 
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And has for captain Him whose 
thorn-wreathed head 

Smiles from the Cross upon a cop. 
quered world. 


By early March 1917, a month 
before the United States declared 
war, he had made up his mind to 
get into it should his country do 0, 
At the end of March he came over 
to Jersey City to be godfather for 
my first child, Constance. He took 
the tubes—and on account of the 
mix-up in Daylight Saving Time, 
had to wait an hour before I met 
him. He wasn’t in the least upset; 
smiled genially and said he had 
leisure to read his “office,” the “of. 
fice” being a garish Sunday supple. 
ment to which he occasionally sup- 
plied tone by a piece of verse. He 
insisted on carrying the baby in his 
arms to the Church of St. John, 
where she lustily joined a choral 
howl of other infants, causing Kil- 
mer to chuckle echofully and set 
quite a bad example to all the other 
sponsors who were beetlingly grave, 
though Heaven knows why when 
young souls were given their first 
visas to Paradise. 

Promptly at the outset of the war 
Kilmer joined the National Guard 
—the Seventh New York Regiment, 
then as now deemed a rather doggy 
outfit. He wasn’t happy. He had 
met Father Duffy and been mag: 
netized as all were who met that 
jolly saint. Kilmer switched to the 
69th in which and for which he died. 

Let me say at once that Joyce Kil- 
mer was not the sort of Catholic 
convert whose knees require fre- 
quent patching. He was decent with- 
out being devout. He escaped the 
Episcopalian classification of miser- 
able sinner to accept the Catholic 
tolerance of the merry sinner, whose 
sin was dimensionally inferior to 
his merriment. 

Many reasons have been attrib- 
uted for his conversion. He put it to 
me quite simply. “In line of review- 
ing duty,” he said, “I read Grace- 
church by John Ayscough (the Eng- 
lish Monsignor Bickerstafte-Drew). 
There was no particular passage 
that impressed me. But I had known 
some of the writer’s work before he, 
too, became a militant Catholic. 
And I saw with his growth in the 
Faith a rise in the stamina of his 
thought, in the beauty of his writ 
ing. Like every normal man, I ques 
tioned the utility of life without 
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survival after death, and came to 
the conclusion that the Catholic ex- 
planation was intellectually tenable 
and satisfactory. So I became a 
Catholic.” 

Kilmer could have capitalized his 
conversion. Rigidly he abstained 
from this. Once when a convent of 
some »importance, where my wife 
was well known, asked me to ask 
him to lecture, he said he was diffi- 
dent about it because he didn’t want 
to make a dime due to his conver- 
sion. But he gave the lecture for ex- 
penses only, and incidentally, com- 
missioned to carry a box of candy 
to one of the Sisters, he devoured 
the sweets himself and stepped from 
the train at Grand Central instantly 
to duplicate the gift. 

In all my frequent and pleasur- 
able contacts with this man—the un- 
failing stream of encouragement he 
gave to everybody who held his ear, 
and that was everybody in range; 
the bright hospitality he would 
lavish, when in funds, on utter 
strangers; the deep sincerity and 
practical assistance he would render 
brother writers when ill or drunk, 
by recruiting younger blades to do 
their stuff unbeknownst—my memory 
is most keenly etched by our last 
meeting. 

Kilmer was not happy. We sat in 
the lobby of a fashionable mid-town 
hotel, waiting for two prelates, one 
of whom was of great influence with 
the British. Kilmer made the chance 
remark that he thought an officer in 
any army—he mentioned the Ha- 
waiian for some quaint whim—bet- 
ter off than a private in the best. 
Within an hour he was told that 
Lord Northcliff would welcome him 
as liaison of intelligence between 
British and American services. Kil- 
mer quaffed beer and pondered. He 
made a diversion by telling a story 
—a trick he had while inwardly re- 
volving a problem. The story was of 
meeting Theodore Roosevelt on a 
train out of Chicago and having the 
former President, a most well-in- 
formed man, express admiration 
while passing South Bend for the 
fine Jesuit University of Notre Dame 
—showing. how even the most well- 
informed men can draw some in- 
formation from the wrong well. 

Finally he decided: “I couldn’t 
leave the Sixty-Ninth for a desk job.” 

He was low. There was illness in 
his family. One of his children sub- 
sequently died—another later. 


At the subway station at Thirty- 
Fourth Street he asked me to meet 
him at Camp Mills three days later, 
and he went on his way home to 
Larchmont. Three days later he was 
not at Camp Mills. With the swift 
secrecy of those dangerous days his 
outfit had sailed for France. 

Later he sent me a picture post- 
card of himself, taken in some shab- 
by Gallic corner, displaying an un- 
ambitious mustache and _ sergeant’s 
stripes on his arm. But written in 
his rotund hand was his calligraphic 
likeness—his favorite lines, his own: 


The scene shall never fit the deed, 
Grotesquely wonders come to pass. 

The fool shall mount an Arab steed 
While Jesus rides upon an ass. 
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from original burial beside a cap- 
tain. He lay buried with his com- 
rades of the Sixty-Ninth—the Kellys, 
the Burkes, and the Sheas. About the 
simple white crosses lay the grim 
chemistry of war—punctured hel- 
mets, food cans half-empty in the 
haste of bestial fight, broken guns 
and, under the slanting rain, a pic- 
ture of some sweet wife and child 
that some brave fellow had gazed 
upon fondly before death came. 

I thought of the man’s robust 
joviality, of his careless clothes, his 
shining eyes, his faithful humor, the 
beautiful simplicity of his life. I 
thought of the canonizing tribute to 
his wife that is the essence of his 
dedication to St. Valentine—“her 
eyes, blue as Our Lady’s gown, 


TU AN OULU GARDENER 
IN AUTUMN 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


Amid this autumn glory like a sea 

Of beauty rising in a golden tide— 

A glory wrought of common earth that grants 
To lesser men no vision glorified, 


You move serene as if the wars of men, 

Their fears and hates, were old forgotten things, 
As if you knew that beauty shall outlast 

The lust of conquerors, the pomp of kings. 


Perhaps, we too shall some day know like you 

The secrets clear to you in seed and sod 

And find a beauty in the hearts of men 

Whose truth shall speak as with the voice of God! 


The scene did not fit the deed. A 
golden mid-summer day and a field 
in France that Millet saw with bent 
man and woman murmuring the 
Angelus above God's burgeoning 
bounty. Kilmer, historian for his 
regiment, outwent orders, crawling 
over grass and mounds to spot a 
German sniper. A poet with a gun. 
He was killed. I have often won- 
dered if that German sharpshooter 
could have known whither he sped 
that bullet. 

Four months later in the cemetery 
at Seringes, just beyond Chateau 
Thierry, three of .us stood by ‘the 
grave of Joyce Kilmer. Through. the 
contagious snobbery of European 
military rule, he, a non-commis- 
sioned officer, had been removed 


translucent, not transparent,” and 
of the verse prompted by the suicide 
of a friend of his and mine: 


You challenged all the circling stars. 
They would not heed you, dead 
or living. 
Not all your puny anger mars, 
God's irresistible forgiving. 


We knelt in the rain above a man, 
a soldier, who, spared, might have— 
but he had been a man, a soldier, a 
poet—I believe, a saint. 

And in the rain there came his 
own lines of plangent bugle notes in 


the wood they call the Rouge 
Bouquet: 
“Comrade true, peace to you. 
Farewell.” 





The Young Are Wounded 


Youth Is Faced By the Tragic Threat That in Nations at War Or Preparing 
For War the Individual Loses His Importance and Is Submerged in the Mass 


I BROUGHT some garments yes- 
terday down to my friend, the tailor. 
And found him brooding. Examin- 
ing the raiment, he frowned, and put 
it hastily away as one might an em- 
barrassment. “Be ready Wednesday,” 
he admitted gloomily. And his sigh 
implied, “since you will wear it.” 

[ would have been offended, had 
[ not known the man, and known 
him distressed. Burdened with debts, 
with poor health, with a son long 
out of college and>still unemployed. 
So with forbearance, I asked gently, 
“What’s your trouble, Con?” 

“Didn’t sleep last night,” he told 
heavily. “Too worried.” He 
shook his thinning gray curls, and 
he sighed. ‘It looks very bad in them 
Balkans.” It did indeed. So, con- 
tentedly, I sat for a conference. 

We were having trouble in Indo- 
China when Con’s son came in, a 
tall boy with shy eyes and a big, 
moody mouth. A good boy, John 
Cornelius; B.A. from Harvard in ’38, 
he went back in gg and took his 
M.A. Since then he has been waiting 
for a teaching position; reading days 
in the library, going nights to the 
movies, helping his father on busy 
Saturdays. An intelligent lad, but 
not immediately promising. Rather 
like a watch, John Cornelius, a fine 
watch and expensively made, but not 
wound up, not running. 

He was waiting right now, he told 
me easily, for the draft to call him. 
That would settle his problems. ‘For 
a year,” I agreed. Then asked, “And 
after that?” 

He shrugged away my. query. 
“There'll be a lot of''us,” he said. 
“The government will have to do 
something about us.” 

His father sighed again. “There's 
no way out,” he announced; “we're 
in for a bad hundred years.” 

My turn to sigh. “Not you and 
[, Con,” [ told him. “We won't mind 
more than fifty,” and went thought- 
fully home. 


me 


By PHILIP BURKE 


Con and his son and I, we three 
and millions like us, something 
wrong with us, sick in us. Disabled 
veterans today of tomorrow’s wars. 
We are in retreat from our own 
realities. 

I was less concerned for the tailor 
and me than for John Cornelius. For 
Con and I are hardened now, set in 
the molds of our living. And we 
oldsters, I suspect, are not suffering 
the ills of the world quite as much 
as we think we are. Some low cynic, 
indeed, might accuse us of somberly 
enjoying the war, subconsciously us- 
ing its alarms and excursions as a 
kind of mental escape, a kind of 
anesthetic for our personal troubles 
and failures. The general ill should 
not be, but somehow is, easier to 
bear than the private ill; the na- 
tional debt easier to contemplate 
than the dentist bill; Hitler more 
comfortably defied than one’s land- 
lord. Con and I may worry about the 
Balkans, but we can’t be responsible 
for them; can’t do anything about 
them. That does help us to endure 
them. 

Commendable,* too, of course, 
are the average man’s interest in 
world affairs, his sympathy with the 
wronged and defeated, his anger 
with the captains of evil. Neverthe- 
less, Con and I, and all the imper- 
fect sons of Adam, find spectacular 
evil—observed, not experienced—in- 
teresting and exciting. Like any great 
drama, it takes us out of ourselves. 
But we need to remember, Con and 
I, that the audience watching the 
drama in no way determines its last 
act, nor do the critics, condemning 
or praising. Thus with all of us 
watching, discussing, applauding, 
condemning this tragic drama of 
war; our talking is futile, our hating 
but emotional release. A rustling of 
programs. 

Until that dread day when, forced 
to an active role in the tragedy, our 
nation may declare war, there is but 
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one way for Con and me to partici- 
pate in the world struggle, and on 
the right side; unfortunately it is an 
undramatic, inconspicuous, and un- 
exciting way. That is to pray. To 
ask God for peace, and a Christian 
peace. No matter how avidly we 
read the papers, with what eloquent 
indignation we talk, if we do. not so 
pray, Con and I are obviously and 
necessarily in deepest self profoundly 
indifferent to the war, or in deepest 
self profoundly indifferent to God. 
But Con doesn’t need me to tell him 
that. 

I’m more concerned for John Cor- 
nelius, and all the young men of 
his time and kind, with their roads 
of living to find and walk. For they 
must walk burdened. Whoever wins 
these great wars, they won’t. They 
will but pay for them, small men 
defeated. By no conquering armies 
defeated, by the time-spirit, and by 
government strong to protect them. 

For now the governments of the 
world, all of them, good and bad, for 
reasons of aggression, or in resistance 
to that aggression, are taking to 
themselves more and more power. 
And, necessarily, they take that power 
from its source, their people. Neces- 
sarily, as governments grow stronger, 
the governed grow weaker. 

The working of that law may be 
observed on your own street, or the 
next, in that smallest and most im- 
portant unit of association and gov- 
ernment, the family. Our American 
axiom, “Three generations . from 
shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves,” is but a 
recognition, a metaphorical expres- 
sion, of that same law. The more a 
father does for his sons, the less they 
do for themselves. Thus, rich and 
indulgent parents, to protect their 
offspring, weaken them. With loving 
care they sap their sons’ power to 
care for themselves; they rob them 
of self-reliance and drive, soften 
them. So with the best of intentions, 
do rich and powerful, paternalistic 
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governments. So nations, like fam- 
ilies, run their course from.  shirt- 
sleeves to shirt-sleeves, from strength 
to weakness. 

This is no pacifist argument, nor 
protest against preparedness. It ad- 
mits the fact that in the world, as 
we have made it, in this unhappy 
present, only strong governments 
may hope to survive, only strong 
governments can successfully resist 
the march of the plundering powers. 
It but attempts to look at reality, 
seeing no patriotism in the ostrich’s 
gesture, nor virtue in eyes full of 
sand. 

So we admit, toc, the fact not less 
significant, that in nations at war or 
preparing for war, the individual 
loses his importance, becomes neces- 
sarily submerged in the mass. All 
that is happening, that has and will 
happen in these tragic years, works 
to belittle, to weaken and decrease, 
the validity and dignity of the indi- 
vidual. And this is no person’s, no 
party’s fault, but the result of the 
time-spirit. That faith in, that wor- 
ship of physical power, which we call 
materialism. The war itself is but the 
dramatic expression of that time- 
spirit, working everywhere for the 
denial and destruction of human 


dignity. For the triumph of mate- 
rialism. 

Because they have become the 
tools of materialism, the machines 
improve while men deteriorate. Un- 
til battles and the destinies of peo- 
ples are determined less by men than 
by the number and efficiency of the 
machines employed. Under skies 
raining high explosives, what price 
the fine mind? Under the wheels of 
the tanks, what price the brave 
heart? The guns answer with iron 
laughter; and the silent dead. So we 
build more machines. 

So here in America, while we 
watch the war and prepare for war, 
John Cornelius is asking, not, “What 
shall I do with my life?” but, “What 
will the government do with it, do 
for it?” And the answer is lost in the 
radio noises and the screaming head- 
lines, the quiet answer, “Nothing of 
lasting importance.” 

For in spite of the headlines and 
the orators, in spite of the patterns 
and voices of contemporary thought, 
the tailor’s son is not modern youth, 
nor unemployed labor, nor the draft; 
but himself, John Cornelius, one en- 
tity, individually experiencing life, 
moving to a destiny beyond ma- 
chines and governments. 





In civil life the individual chooses his own road. In the Army generals decide and the regiment marches 
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Though John go to war with a 
million men, his greatest battle he 
must fight alone, he, by himself 
against evil. In uniform, overalls, or 
scholar’s gown, only by making that 
fight, by winning that fight, can he 
save himself, can he help save his 
nation and his people. 

John is resigned to, but his parents 
are worried now about the draft, and 
they are needlessly concerned. For in 
many ways John will be safer in the 
Army than he would be at home. 
He will lead, or more exactly, be 
led, a regular life of healthful rou- 
tine. He'll have good food, good 
clothing, the best available medical 
and hospital care. And he'll be in 
less danger of death on the drill 
field, than he would be any Sunday, 
any evening, driving the family car 
in trafic. Boys like John will come 
back from a year in the Army in 
better physical condition than they 
were when they registered. By law, 
they may not leave the shores of this 
hemisphere. Should war come to 
these shores, they will be in danger, 
of course, but in no more danger 
than they would be at homé; than 
Con will be in his shop and I in my 
study. For in modern war, civilians 
and soldiers suffer alike. In two 
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weeks of the Battle of Britain, when 
the English dead were counted, two 
thousand civilians had perished; two 
hundred and fifty of the fighting 
forces 

lf John Cornelius suffers ill from 
his Army experience, it will not be 
a physical ill. His significant danger 
will be mental and spiritual. For the 
soldier, when he puts on his uniform, 
puts away many duties, much of his 
individual responsibility, his need 
of making decisions. In civil life he 
chooses and walks his own road. In 
the Army the generals decide, and 
the regiment marches. In the Army, 
Private John Cornelius will have few 
private hours. Controlled in the 
mass, living in the group, unless he 
guards against it, he may lose his 
awareness of individual responsibil- 
ity. In Army life, not the individual, 
but the regiment is the unit. In the 
general's mind no one soldier can be 
important. That fact explains the 
deep and urgent need for the Army 
chaplain, to help each soldier re- 
member that in God’s mind, not the 
but the person is the 
significant unit; not the general but 
the soldier himself is responsible for 
thought and act. Not by regiments, 
but one by one, will men at last be 
judged. 

Influenced by the time-spirit, all 
of us are thinking too much in the 
terms of the mass, in terms of phys- 
ical power. Reading, thinking, talk- 
ing, vaguely and largely, of machines 
and millions, we tend to forget the 
individual, indestructible dignity 
and destiny of the human soul. We 
tend to forget the true meaning of 
peac e. 

No matter who wins the Battle of 
Britain, the battles of Europe and 
Asia, there will be in our time no 
real and lasting peace, because men 
the world over are frustrated and 
confused, at war with themselves and 
losing the fight. Such men, seeking 
relief from personal torment, will 
always succumb to fear and hate, will 
always hide from themselves in vio- 
lent masses. Only those at peace with 
themselves can live at peace with 
their neighbors, can make peaceful 
nations 

Suppose for a moment that all the 
tyrants should die tonight; suppose 
that tomorrow all the guns should 
stop firing, could the evil stop? The 
hunger, and the greed, and the hat- 
ing? Are the guns and the gunmen 
causes, or are they the results, the 


regiment 








Upbraid their ways, 








The Lispossessed 


By THOMAS F. DOYLE 


Do not condemn the young, 
Nor with bitter tongue 


Their fruitless, wasted days.” 

For the young are ill with dread. 
They eat a bitter bread. 

Their thirst is torture in their veins. 
There is no cup to cure their pains. 
They laugh to hide their grief 

As April does when rain is on the leaf. 


Do not condemn the young, 

The spurned you walk among, 
Who beg a word of grace 

To lift them from disgrace. 

They are the dispossessed, 

The sad-eyed ones, oppressed 
With weight of dreams long dead 
And hopes too long unfed. 


Do not condemn the young, 

Whose songs were never sung, 

But, oh, be wise, you old 

Whose hearts are strangely cold. 
Your feet have stood on pinnacles, 
Your eyes have looked on miracles, 
And yet you leave the earth 
Despoiled of that proud mirth 

The young should long have known, 
Who wander, chastened and alone. 














ugly fruit of the hate between races, 
between nations, between social and 
economic groups? While hate and 
greed and fear are the dominant 
emotions of millions, what hope for 
real peace? 

It’s as simple as a problem in 
elementary arithmetic; hate plus 
greed, plus fear, must equal war. 
The old evil arithmetic, plus now 
the machine, equals modern war. In 
arithmetic and in living, you change 
the total only by changing the added 
parts. 

And so the hope for peace is a 
hope for a Christian world, the far 
hope for a Christian world. And all 
Con and I and his son can do to 
bring that world nearer, is to be 
each in his own life, in daily reality, 
Christian. 

The evils we fear and prepare now 
to fight—Collectivism, Totalitarian- 


ism, Tyranny—are but words, ab-’ 
stractions; the realities beneath them 
are men, individual men, who have 
lost within themselves the fight 
against evil. Prisoners themselves, 
though they conquer the world, pris- 
oners and servants of evil. And of . 
no new and strange evils. 

They but prove the Divine Wis- 
dom of Him who foresaw them, say- 
ing two thousand years before Stalin 
and Hitler, their spies and their 
purges, “The brother shall betray 
the brother to death, and the father 
the son, and children shall rise 
against parents and shall cause them 
to be put to death.” Who also said 
on the Mount of Olives to Peter and 
James and John, and to Con and 
me, “And when ye shall hear of 
wars and rumors of wars, be ye not 
troubled. for such things must needs 
be. But the end shall not be yet.” 












One of the gravest threats to the 
national defense program is_ the 
confusion in official quarters as to 
whether the procurement of arma- 
ments or the enforcement of the 
Federal labor laws is paramount. 
The question is one that must be set- 
tled conclusively if endless contro- 
versy and costly delays are to be 
avoided. The responsibility of mak- 
ing the decision lies with President 
Roosevelt, but as yet there has been 
no clear pronouncement from the 
White House. The heads of the War 
and Navy Departments and the 
business men on the National De- 
fense Commission, who are clear in 
their own minds that defense re- 
quirements should come first, appear 
momentarily to have the upper 
hand, but powerful labor groups 
and New Deal sympathizers are de- 
termined to override them. And no 
one seems to know which side the 
President will support if he is re- 
elected. 

Repeatedly the President has 
promised that he would protect the 
rights of labor, that the urgent need 
of haste in the procurement of arms 
should not be used as an excuse for 
whittling away labor’s social gains. 
Labor, more particularly. the C. I. O. 
wing, taking the President at his 
word, is demanding that munitions 
contracts be withheld from firms 
found guilty by the National Labor 
Relations Board of violating the 
Wagner Act. In fact, the C. I. O. 
would go further; it would have con- 
tracts withheld from firms which 
have appealed from rulings of the 
NLRB and are awaiting judicial de- 
termination of their guilt or in- 
nocence. 

What the effect upon the produc- 
tion of munitions would be if the 
policy advocated by the C. I. O. were 
adopted, may be judged from the 
fact that among approximately 200 
firms against which NLRB orders 
have been issued there are a half 
dozen which alone have facilities for 
manufacturing essential war mate- 
tials, If they were ruled ineligible 


Labor and the Vetense Program 


By JOHN C. O'BRIEN 


for contracts there would be no 
other plants to which the Govern- 
ment could turn. Some fifty of these 
“violators,” among them Bethlehem 
Steel, E. I. DuPont de Nemours, 
General Motors, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric, and Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber, have appeals pending in the 
courts. The offenses in some in- 
stances are relatively trivial; yet the 
C. I. O. and the more militant 
New Dealers take the position that 
no munitions contracts should be 
awarded to these companies unless 
they abandon their right of judicial 
review and comply forthwith with 
the NLRB orders. 

At the outset of the preparedness 
program the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the Defense Commission, 
proceeding on the assumption that 
speed of production should be the 
primary consideration, initiated a 
policy of awarding contracts without 
regard for the labor records of the 
contractors. Billions of dollars in 
contracts were cleared by the De- 
fense Commission and let by the 





Attorney General Robert H. Jackson 
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War and Navy Departments without 
any effort being made to supervise 
labor policies. But it was not long 
before strong pressure was brought 
to bear on the President to deny 
contracts to labor law violators. 

The C. I. O., operating in the 
mass industries, has pressed labor’s 
claims more militantly than the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
Federation welcomed the President's 
assurance that labor’s gains would 
not be sacrificed, but it did not sug- 
gest that defense production should 
be secondary to enforcement of the 
labor laws. “The great army of 
workers represented by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor are single- 
minded in the conviction that the 
preservation of America transcends 
all other considerations,” said Wil- 
liam Green, the mild-mannered head 
of the A. F. of L., in a recent speech. 
“They are ready to work, they are 
ready to sacrifice, they are ready to 
fight for America.” 

A more exacting construction was 
put upon the President’s promises to 
labor by the bellicose leader of the 
C. I. O., John L. Lewis. He lost no 
time in complaining to the Presi- 
dent that more than $1,000,000,000 
in government contracts had been 
given to Bethlehem Steel, a firm with 
which the C. I. O. has had a long- 
standing feud. Lewis submitted a 
long list of grievances. One of them 
was that Bethlehem had refused to 
comply with a NLRB order to dis- 
band an alleged “company union.” 
No company that defied the NLRB, 
Lewis declared, should be allowed to 
fatten off government contracts. It 
should be made a condition of re- 
ceiving a munitions contract that 
the contractor should have complied 
fully with all the Federal labor laws, 
the C. I. O. leader maintained. 

A few days after this interview 
ominous rumblings were: heard in 
the mills of the Bethlehem company. 
A strike was called in the company’s 
shipyard near Baltimore. The Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee, a 
C. I. O. agency, voted its officers full 
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to take any action necessary 
other Bethlehem plants into 
yr the first time since the de- 
program was started a major 
labor dispute loomed on the horizon. 
In the face of this threat, the De- 
fense Commission, presumably at 
the suggestion of the President, 
formulated and proclaimed on La- 
bor Day a labor policy in the letting 
contracts. “All work car- 
mas part of the defense pro- 
should comply with Federal 

itory provisions affecting labor,” 
ymmission declared. And the 

und Navy Departments agreed. 
statement of principle at- 

d little attention. No one 
precisely what it meant. Then 
Hillman, the labor policy 

of the Defense Council, 

Attorney General Robert H. 
jackson for an opinion. Jackson re- 
plied that its meaning was too clear 
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ruling was hailed with joy 
sreat victory by the C. I. O. In 
other quarters it was a bombshell. 
Something like panic seized the big 
industries which were in_ trouble 
the NLRB. What did the rul- 
mean? Were contracts already 
warded to be canceled? Were the 
labor law violators to be denied con- 
the future? Was the defense 
to be stalled until the 
courts passed upon the NLRB de- 
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litorial writers fumed. Congress- 
cried out that Jackson was 
sabotaging the defense program. “If 
Republican had delivered such a 
he would have been called a 
Columnist’ by the gentleman 
White House,” said Repre- 
tive John Taber, Republican, 
York. 
midst of the hullabaloo, the 
so-called Smith Committee of the 
House, which has been investigating 
the NLRB, called in the bigwigs of 
var procurement program and 
Attorney General to find out just 
vhat was going on. 
Chen a strange thing happened. 
All of the gentlemen called before 
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C.1.0. head John L. Lewis and Sidney Hillman put 
their heads together to discuss labor’s difficulties 


the Committee said it didn’t mean 
much of anything. Jackson said his 
opinion did not mean that defense 
contracts must be refused to firms 
which did not comply with the Wag- 
ner Act. All that he had said was 
that a NLRB contract is binding on 
the executive agencies of the govern- 
ment. It was not his intent, he said, 
to pass on the question of whether 
contracts should be withheld from 
violators. That was for the Defense 
Commission and the War and Navy 
Departments to decide. 

Assistant Secretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson told the Committee the 
War Department’s purchasing poli- 
cies were geared for speed in procur- 
ing defense weapons, not to the la- 
bor policies of the contractors. 

“The only thing that matters to 
us is national defense,” he said. “It 
means speed of delivery. Speed is of 
the essence. One of the factors hay- 
ing to do with that is the labor 
policy of the contractor. An account 
of that must be taken into consid- 
eration in awarding contracts. But 
we have never viewed that as the 
sole determining factor.” 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
asked the Committee to accept Pat- 
terson’s views as his own. 

Hillman explained that he had 
sought a ruling from the Attorney 
General only because he wanted a 
“clear statement of the law as to the 
status of a contractor if he were held 
in violation of the Wagner Act by 
the NLRB.” He had no hesitance in 
saying that “any policy that helps to 
enforce the laws as to labor and all 
others will be healthy to national 


defense.” But it would be of no con- 
sequence if he differed with other 
members of the Defense Commission 
in the matter of enforcing the labor 
laws because “they have the power 
to clear the contracts.” 

What the Committee made of all 
this is anybody’s guess. What the 
C. I. O. made of it was set forth in 
one of its authorized publications: 
“From the Smith Committee’s wit- 
ness stand a galaxy of high-priced 
government talent this week assured 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
and other violators of the Wagner 
Act that they need have no fear of 
losing juicy United States national 
defense purchasing orders. When 
they had finished their verbal Blitz 
krieg, the much-publicized ‘policy’ 
of withholding government contracts 
from labor law violators was in a 
shambles.” 

The C. I. O. suspected that the 
Administration was back-tracking. 

“One must be forgiven for won- 
dering whether the President him- 
self intervened behind the scenes 
and had Mr. Hillman and the At 
torney General tone down their ex- 
pressions and attitudes on_ this 
question,” said a spokesman for La- 
bor’s Non-Partisan League, the po 
litical arm of the C. I. O. 

As for the industries, they are still 
pretty much in a fog. On their face 
the statements of the War and Navy 
officials seem reassuring enough. 
Procurement of arms would be the 
paramount consideration, although 
the labor policies of the contractors 
would be a factor in the awarding 
of contracts, because, as the Assist- 
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ant Secretary of War said, strikes 
would impede production. But the 
Defense Commission, which clears 
all contracts, has not clarified its 
policy. And no one seems to know 
where the responsibility for enunci- 
ating a clear policy lies. 

It can hardly be doubted that 
Hillman asked Jackson for a ruling 
with the thought in mind of making 
observance of the NLRB’s rulings a 
necessary condition of getting ‘a 
munitions contract. It seems equally 
certain that Jackson understood that 
this was the aim when he gave his 
opinion. Otherwise the opinion 
would be pointless, because everyone 
knew that executive agencies of the 
government were powerless to re- 
verse a NLRB order. 

The most plausible explanation 
of the whole affair seems to be that 
the Administration receded from a 
“crack-down” attitude toward labor 
law violators because of the violence 
of the criticism that greeted Jack- 
son’s opinion. 

For the moment it seems unlikely 
that production of war materials 
will be subordinated to the enforce- 
ment of labor policies. There is no 
question that, if let alone, the pur- 
chasing departments of the War and 
Navy Departments will deny no con- 
tracts to firms merely because they 
happen to be in difficulties with the 
Labor Board. But will the Defense 
Commission, divided as it is—repre- 
sentatives of big business on one 
side and Hillman, the head of a 
large labor union and a member of 
the C. I. O. executive board, on the 
other—be able to agree? 

William §S. Knudsen, formerly 
president of General Motors Cor- 
poration, a shopman who worked up 
from the bench, is the controlling 
figure in the production end of the 
Defense Commission. His view is 
representative of that of the other 
businessmen on the Commission. 

The Attorney General’s recent 
tuling was all right, he told an audi- 
ence in New York a few days after 
the controversy had come to a head. 
“We all know this and respect the 
law,” he said. “At the time it was 
implied, or at least to many people 
it appeared to imply, that if you 
were in violation of the National 
Labor Relations Act before the 
courts said you were, you were out 
of luck as far as working for the 
Government was concerned, and I 
think that’s going too far. 


“All of this is based on a state- 
ment adopted by the Commission 
that work carried on as part of the 
deferise program should comply with 
Federal statutory provisions affect- 
ing labor wherever such provisions 
are applicable. This means to me 
that when the courts have held that 
labor practices followed by a manu- 
facturer violate the laws of the land, 
then, as a matter of policy only, 
defense contracts should not be 
given to that manufacturer until he 
changes his practices, and that’s all 
it means to me. Certainly the De- 
fense Commission has no authority 
and does not want to undertake the 
job of enforcing the labor laws. 

“My personal interpretation of 
the labor policy can be stated in very 
simple terms. The law gives labor 
the right to organize and prohibits 
the manufacturer from preventing 
such organizing activities. This is 
all right—I don’t dispute it. 

“I have no objection to collective 
bargaining or to committees as long 
as they restrict their activities to 
their prescribed field, but I don’t 
want to go beyond this. The idea 
that a job in a plant entitles its 
holder to ownership of the plant 
belongs in Russia and not over here. 

“The idea that an emergency 
eliminates the right of labor to ne- 
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valid reasons are there for it. There 
is no strike that cannot be settled 
around the table when personalities 
and selfishness are washed out and 
everybody at the table knows their 
arithmetic—that each week’s loss of 
work that wins a nickel raise takes 
sixteen weeks work to break even.” 

A wide gulf separates Knudsen’s 
view from that of John L. Lewis 
and the militant New Dealers who 
wish to make industry toe the line. 
Knudsen would not deny the con- 
tractors the right of judicial review 
of the National Labor Board’s rul- 
ings. Lewis and the New Deal group 
who side with him would force im- 
mediate compliance under penalty 
of forfeiting munitions contracts. 

Eventually a decision will have to 
be made. Labor is confused and so 
is industry. The question is whether 
defense needs or labor policies are to 
have priority. With respect both to 
preparedness and to labor, time is of 
the essence. The Wagner Act carries 
its own penalties and its own method 
of enforcement, namely, decrees of 
the courts, but appeals take time. If 
labor waits for the orderly processes 
of the courts, many of the firms it 
wishes to bring to heel will have 
completed their war contracts be- 
fore there is a judicial determination 
of their guilt or innocence. On the 
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Colonel Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy, confers with Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr.. and William S. Knudsen, members of the Defense Commission 


gotiate belongs in Germany and not 
over here. 

“The idea of pressure groups on 
the side of labor or capital belongs 
nowhere, and certainly not here. 

“The slow-down is criminal and 
the strike is stupid, unless good and 


other hand the defense program, if 
our needs are as urgent as the Presi- 
dent appears to believe, cannot be 
subordinated to labor law enforce- 
ment. A vacillating policy would be 
fatal. Which way will the President 
turn? 























‘LE’ WO men stood intently watching 
iall plane that zoomed above 
uirport. It climbed for altitude, 

for turns, dropped lower, 

climbed again. Twice it seemed as if 

ilot were making ready for 

but each time the craft 

swooped upward when it was within 

hundred feet of the 

th. Finally it slowly circled the 

field and came down, taxiing up the 
toward the hangars. 

She’s going to make a darn good 
pilot,” one of the men nodded his 
approval as the plane drew to a stop. 

She?’”’ an onlooker, who had been 
the men as well as the 
asked quickly. “Is a girl flying 
l snipe 

; of girls are flying ships these 
days,” the second man smiled, and 

f to substantiate his statement, 
he nodded toward the open cockpit 

the plane, where the pilot was 
unfastening her leather helmet, dis- 

e a slightly disarranged coiffure 

lark brown hair. Then the door 
opened and the young aviatrix 
jumped out. She was not more than 
twenty, tall, lithe, with a free stride. 
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Women on Wings 


By COURTENAY SAVAGE 


The men who had watched her so 
intently crossed to talk to her, con- 
gratulating her on her job. 

Scenes such as this are taking place 
in all parts of the United States these 
fall days, for the general acceptance 
by the public of commercial avia- 
tion, plus the publicity given the 
preparedness program which the 
C.A.B. is sponsoring, has made our 
young women as air-minded as the 
men. : 

It is estimated that during the past 
summer between 1,000 to 1,500 
women learned to fly, and that many 
others were enrolled for what is tech- 
nically known as a “refresher 
course.” These “refreshers” are 
women who have held flying li- 
censes, but who are learning the 
latest methods so as to qualify as 
instructors of other women, or of 
young men who are training under 
the guidance of the Civil Aecronau- 
tics Board. 

The majority of American women 
were not especially excited about the 
prospect of flying during the early 
days, but there were some who par- 
ticipated in the early history of avia- 
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Young women, in and out of cob. 
- lege, are learning to fly. Not only 
are they learning, but in some 
cases they have become flight in. 
structors. In picture at the 
John Wilson, dean of Lewis Holy 
Name School of Aeronautics, ex. 
plains the panel board to two sty 
dents from Loyola University in 
Chicago. This is a typical cub 
airplane in which students train 


tion. One of Wilbur Wright’s first 
passengers was Mrs. Ogilvie Druce, 
an American woman, who flew with 
him in France in 1908. 

While there were two or three 
French women who began flying be- 
fore 1910, Miss Harriet Quimby was 
the first woman to receive a pilot's 
certificate in this country. This was 
granted on August 1, 1911, and Miss 
Quimby did much to_ popularize 
aviation. In 1912 she piloted a plane 
across the English Channel, the first 
woman to perform this feat. 

However, in spite of the personal 
interest of such women as Amelia 
Earhart, Ruth Nichols, Jacqueline 
Cochrane, or Phoebe Omlie, Ameri- 
can women as a whole remained 
non-participating spectators in avia- 
tion until the great transport lines 
began to demand the services of 
trained nurses as stewardesses on 
their planes. One of the reasons for 
this lack of interest was the cost 
of pilot training, the other the fact 
that there was little commercial de- 
mand for women who could fly. One 
authority has estimated that a year 
ago fewer than fifty women were 
actually earning their living by fly- 
ing, pointing out that on January 
1, 1940, Only goz of the 31,264 li- 
censed pilots in this country were 


women. | ! 


This picture has changed in the _ 
last few months! 
The chief reason is that within 
the past year commercial aviation in 
the United States has become an un- 
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qualified success. The transport lines 
which had -been’struggling along-in 
the red suddenly found themselves 
turning away passengers. Another 
reason for the great and still growing 
interest was the general discussion 
regarding our lack of air prepared- 
ness—a condition disclosed when our 
government “took stock” at the 
start of the European war. Imme- 
diately the Civil Aeronautics Board 
(then known as the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority) began to intensify 
its plans for the training of college 
students as pilots. Later a non- 
college group was included. At once 
young women began to ask if they, 
too, might be taught to fly, and it 
was finally decided to _ include 
women in the C.A.B. training, 
though the number of women who 
could be trained was limited. In a 
college group the proportion is one 
woman student to every 15 men, 
while in the non-college group it is 
one girl to every unit, and these 
units vary from ten to twenty. Young 
women who wish to train under the 
C.A.B. make applications through 
their college, or to the regional di- 
rector of the non-college civilian 
pilot training program. 

The physical tests required are 
fairly rigorous and are made by a 
doctor approved by the C.A.B. This 
examination discloses the appli- 
cant’s sense of distance, the quality 
of her vision, and her natural 
equilibrium. 

The limitation of the number of 
women students by the C.A.B. 
caused considerable criticism and 
resentment. A number of women de- 
cided that if Uncle Sam wouldn’t 
teach them to fly, they’d learn by 
themselves. And that’s what young 
women of every social and economic 
rank are doing. There is an organi- 
zation called the Women Flyers of 
America, and a survey of its mem- 
bership reveals that it is made up of 
secretaries, school teachers, fashion 
designers, telephone operators, as 
well as young married women, and 
girls who do not have to work. 

These young women, of course, 
have the advantage of the supervi- 
sion of the C.A.B., for all flying 
schools are licensed and are critical- 
ly inspected by government authori- 
ties, both as to equipment and 
instruction. 

Once her application has been ac- 
cepted by an aviation school, the 
young woman student starts with 


ground work, which familiarizes her 


with ‘the-controls of -her-plane, and-- 


teaches her how to start, warm up, 
and stop the engine. This phase of 
the flying course also acquaints her 
with the civil air regulations, the 
principles of aviation, and meteor- 
ology. As she progresses with these 
studies she begins her dual flying, 
sitting just back of an instructor so 
that she can observe the use of the 
various controls. During the first 
eight hours of her dual flying, a 
student is never allowed to handle 
the stick alone, but during the next 
seven of the fifteen hours of flying 
dual required by law, she may pilot 
the plane unaided. During these 
final seven hours of training the 
instructor sits ready to take over the 
stick in case of emergency. 

When the student has shown abil- 
ity to leave the ground with ease, to 
perform straight and level flying, to 
make normal glides, to turn proper- 
ly, to stall with the power on and 
off, to recover from spins as well as 
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bounces, also to make a landing and 


‘taxi to-'the hangar, she is considered 


ready for her solo flight. Eighteen 
hours of solo flying are required be- 
fore a C.A.B. inspector examines the 
student to learn if she is ready for 
a license. During this time the stu- 
dent practices the various maneuvers 
she has learned, gradually attempt- 
ing the more intricate problems of 
handling a plane under emergency 
conditions. As the last step of her 
‘raining, she must perform cross- 
country flying, coming down on a 
strange landing field. 

These hours, fifteen of dual flying 
and eighteen solo, seem short, but 
they are seldom taken in more than 
half-hour periods, and must be ac- 
companied by ground studies. Inci- 
dentally, the requirements are iden- 
tical for men and women students. 

When the allotted time has been 
completed and her instructors are 
satisfied with her progress, the stu- 
dent is ready for her written test 
regarding ground work, and her 


herine Wilkins ‘oe 
» at Lockport, Illinois 
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flight with a C.A.B. inspector as 
passenger. If she passes both of these, 
the coveted flying license is ready. 

\ study of the reactions of young 
women who have been practicing fly- 
ing during the last few months 
seems to point to the fact. that many 
women learn to fly more easily than 
men, and numerous instructors have 
indicated their preference for 
women as students. They are apt to 
be somewhat nervous at the start, 
but this, instructors say, is a better 
approach than that of the smart- 
alecky, know-it-all attitude adopted 
by many young men who feel that 
all they have to do is grab the stick 
and fly. 

\nother interesting discovery 
made during the last few months is 
that women make excellent flight in- 
structors, and at least ten women 
have been appointed to the teaching 
staff of the C.A.B. In Chicago a 
young woman named Dorothy Ring 
spent the summer teaching fifteen 
young men from Loyola University 
who had enrolled for C.A.B. train- 
ing, and Miss Ring’s story is typical 
of many women flyers in America. 
She had a job in an insurance firm 
und was interested in aviation, so 
she saved her money and in 1933 
went to the Municipal Airport to 
learn to fly. She earned her license 
and kept on flying as a hobby until 
she had over a thousand hours in the 
air to her credit. As a spare-time 
activity, sae taught some of her 
women friends to fly, and her repu- 
tation around the Chicago airports 
became so excellent that when the 
C.A.B. began to select Midwest in- 
structors she was the only woman 
pilot chosen. 

\nother woman who has been 
successful as an instructress is Helen 
Richey, who has been teaching in 
the East. Miss Richey, who’ is the 
daughter of a Pennsylvania physi- 
cian, began to fly several years ago, 
and holds the distinction of being 
the only woman employed by a 
major air line as a co-pilot of one 
of the larger passenger planes. Too, 
she was the first woman to fly the 
1ir mail on an established line. Not 
long ago Miss Richey was the center 
of a heated controversy that has 
never been settled, for she resigned 
her commercial transport job when 
the C.A.B. refused to allow her to 
fly in stormy weather, The C.A.B. 
is that women haven’t the 
stamina to pilot heavy transport 


theory 


ships, a belief which the flying gals 
have hotly resented. 

Just as instructors are carefully 
scrutinized before they are approved 
by the C.A.B., so also are the air- 
ports at which students are allowed 
to train. In the past an airport, 
especially one situated outside of one 
of the smaller cities, has been slight- 
ly in advance of a plowed field, and 
the ancient crates available to the 
students were close to the menace 
line. The C.A.B. authority changed 
all this and training licenses were 
refused when the field was not abso- 
lutely first class. 

One of the first flying fields to 
be selected for student training in 
the Midwest was the Lewis Holy 
Name School of Aeronautics, at 
Lockport, Illinois. Situated about 
thirty miles from Chicago, the Lewis 
Holy Name School is one of the 
unique Catholic educational institu- 
tions in the country. It was opened 
in 1932 as part of a program to offer 
education to the underprivileged 
boys of Chicago who had shown 
marked mechanical aptitude. 

The first plan was to train these 
young men as ground mechanics, for 
those in charge realized that it re- 
quired at least seven men on the 
ground for each one in the air. In 
the years that followed, however, it 
was decided to enlarge the scope of 
the. school and add a course that 
would turn out students who were 
accredited flyers ready to take their 
places: as commercial pilots. The 
physical equipment at Lewis was of 
such a high standard, and the. work 
accomplished by students so satisfac- 
tory, that the C.A.B. immediately 
approved of it for student training. 
Lewis Holy Name School has a large 
fleet of first class cub planes, none 
of them over three years old. 

In the repair shop students work 
on actual planes, not models, but 
ships in which they have flown. This 
permits them to become apt in re- 
modeling and making emergency 
repairs. 

During the past summer three 
young women students from Loyola 
University in Chicago joined with 
forty-five young men students from 
the same school to train, while two 
other women have taken “refresher 
courses,” which will certify them to 
act as instructresses. 

There has been a question in the 
mind of some critics of the C.A.B. 
as to what role women will play in 
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the future of aviation, but to others 
it seems certain that there are jm. 
portant positions open to them. Not 
all our commercial flying is done-in 
thirty- or forty-passenger air-liners, 
and it is admitted that women have 
the strength as well as ability to han- 
dle the small plane. A spokesman for 
the War Department said that in 
case of war a very definite place 
would be found for women who have 
air training. 

There should also be numerous 
non-flying jobs in the aviation indus. 
try which women will be able to fill 
more expertly if they understand the 
principles of flying. For instance, a 
woman is chief passenger and traffic : 
manager of an airways company in 
Vancouver, while another woman 
whose career included barnstorming 
and sky-writing became passenger 
agent of one of our major commer- 
cial lines. Stewardesses who have 
been trained as nurses are included 
as an integral part of the “crew” on 
all commercial flights. 

Women are beginning to direct 
flying schools and fields. Elizabeth 
Phillips runs an airport at Fredricks- 
burg, Va., Mrs. Sally Duncan is joint 
owner with her husband .of another 
airport at Coffeyville, Kansas, while 
at Kenosha, Wis., Ruth Harmon 
owns and operates an airport where 
C.A.B. students are trained. Women 
are selling airplanes and supplies, 
flying from client to client. There 
are other jobs—publicity, for in- 
stance. 

Naturally, the majority of women 
who are entering aviation are young. 
A 20-year-old girl, Gertrude Meserve, 
has won her instructor rating and 
began work at a Northampton, 
Mass., airport last summer. At 
Winona, Minn., four girls of the 
College of St. Theresa have com- 
pleted their solo work, while at 
Springfield, Ill., three students of 
the Springfield Junior College, 
which is under the supervision of 
the Ursuline Sisters, have learned to 
fly. All of these girls are still in their 
teens. Because of the interest high 
school girls are showing in flying, 
Junior Aviation Clubs are being 
formed. Girls not old enough to 
start flight training are preparing 
themselves for the job they hope to 
land by concentrating on the study 
of mathematics, physics, mechanical 
drawing, and machine-shop work. 

Women are certainly trying their 
wings! 
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OF WAPPING STAIRS 


Aue. most picturesque member of 
the Crichton household was “The 
Admiral,” as old Mr. Amos Crichton 
was familiarly named. It was not 
quite clear how he came by the nick- 
name. Though a seafaring man (if 
the term were not taken too strictly) , 
he had certainly never been in the 
Royal Navy, nor any Navy save that 
which plows the wider waters of the 
Thames, and has, as it were, a nod- 
ding acquaintance with the high 
seas. 

He had been in command of the 
Betsy Jane, a cargo boat which traf- 
ficked between Limehouse and the 
river estuary where the tides are 
salted with the flavor of the ocean, 
but his command had been a limited 
one, three forming the sole crew of 
the Betsy Jane. Amos Crichton’s 
command over himself in a life that 
offered a challenge had caused a Vic- 
torian and scholarly parish priest to 
allude to him as “the admirable 
Crichton,” a bon mot which was lost 
on the inhabitants of the Port of 
London who did not keep them- 
selves au fait with the Dictionary of 
National Biography. It soon got 
changed into “the Admiral,” which 
did duty well enough although it 
ignored the qualities which made 
Amos a really great man. So Amos 


Crichton became and remained “the 
Admiral” although the simplest and 
most humble-minded of men. 

Amos had followed his calling and 
given edification to the Thames-side 
colony of Catholics, and others as 
well, for about sixty years from his 
bovhood, when old age suddenly laid 
its hand on him—at the time that 
death carried off Elizabeth Jane, his 
wife and better half. Unchartered 
years were added to the relinquished 
half of Betsy—the human one—and 
Amos became an old instead of a 
young eighty-odd. 

The timber Betsy Jane had been 
scrapped some years previously but 
Amos had stayed on in the haunts of 
his youth—he and the old woman 
loved the  water-side—but after 
Betsy’s death he submitted to being 
carried away to the bosom of the 
family of his youngest son who had 
bought a neat dwelling in a new 
housing estate out in Essex. The Ad- 
miral, being a ‘prime favorite, was 
received with open arms by George’s 
wife and those of their children who 
were still unmarried and at home. 

When young Father Felkin was 
sent to take charge of the new Cath- 
olic church on the Estate he took an 
immense fancy to the Admiral, whose 
piquant figure in the old nautical 
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blue jersey that Amos clung to as 
closely as it clung to him gave a 
touch of romance to the prosaic sur- 
roundings. He visited the Crichton 
family frequently and delighted in 
the Admiral’s stories of the old days, 
which it did the old man’s heart 
good to relate. They conjured up 
visions -of high masts peeping over 
the crazy tiles of the thoroughfares 
that border the London dockland, 
full of atmosphere and history as 
well as evil smells. 

Father Felkin had a literary flair 
and had chosen journalism as a 
career when a_ vocation struck 
athwart his plans. He had an output 
of robust verse of the lighter kind to 
his credit, and he sometimes brought 
a sea-chanty along with him to read 
to Amos. He had an enormous re- 
gard for the old man who more than 
pulled his weight in the Bark of 
Peter. As his confessor he discovered 
him to be a mighty man of prayer, 
apart from what was evidenced by 
his daily attendance at Mass and 
Holy Communion. Like the dignified 
Victorian priest of other days, he 
found Amos Crichton wholly ad- 
mirable. 

Amos had another ardent admirer. 
It was Nancy, the girl to whom Tom, 
the eldest boy at home, was engaged . 
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to be married. Nancy was “under in- 
struction,” having agreed to embrace 
the Faith of her future husband. “It's 
old Mr. Crichton that makes me 
think that it must be the true Faith,” 
Nancy told Father Felkin, who had 
no great taste for this kind of con- 
version. “Well,” the latter told her, 
“when you get tied up in a knot 
about any point of doctrine, just ask 
old Mr. Crichton to help you.” 

“It’s his faith,’ Nancy said.- “I 
don’t believe he could talk it. I think 
he must be what’s called a mystic.” 

When war was declared Tom 
joined up. The day before he went 
to France he was married to Nancy 
by Father Felkin—a full nuptial 
Mass, for the bride had been re- 
ceived a few days before. The Ad- 
miral attended in his blue serge 
reefer jacket with brass buttons, his 
Sunday clothes. The bride was to be- 
come a member of the Crichton 
household during her husband’s ab- 
sence. Mary, Tom’s mother, had no 
daughter at home and it was a wel- 
come addition to the family for there 
were dreary hours before the mother 
as well as the young wife, and they 
could well comfort one another. 

Amos Crichton aged perceptibly 
during the ensuing months. He was 
thinking of the last war when the 
Betsy Jane had played her part in 
serving the country in the dire dan- 
ger of mine-sown waters. It fretted 
him that he could be doing nothing 
now 

“You will have plenty to do,” 
Tom’s mother told him, “praying 
that the boys come through it. It’s 
prayers that are going to win the 
War.” 


B’ r the Admiral’s restiveness con- 
tinued. It was the unreasoned re- 
action of age to altered circum- 
stances. He was irked that eighty-five 


should be considered too old for 
serving one’s country. 

“If the Betsy Jane were only 
afloat,” the old man sighed. “She had 
good sound timbers, had the Betsy 
Jane. If only my legs were a bit 
steadier. But, anyway, I could handle 
an oar or trim a sail.” 

So the months went by. The long, 
cold, blacked-out afternoons and 
evenings of the bitterest winter with- 
in living memory. 

Father Felkin looked in frequent- 
ly. “You should not be venturing out 
to Mass on these dark mornings,” he 
told Amos, but the Admiral was not 


to be deterred. He had been told to 
pray, and there was no prayer like 
the Mass. 

“But the dark streets are very dan- 
gerous,” the priest persisted. “One 
can’t see one’s own feet.” The Ad- 
miral remained stubborn. If St. Peter 
had walked on the water surely one 
might venture to walk on an in- 
visible pavement. And there were 
such things as guardian angels. 

Father Felkin smiled. 

“Of course there are, Granddad,” 
Tom’s wife said. 

“There were angels at Mons,” the 
old man ruminated. “They'll be get- 
ting busy again, I’m thinking, when 
the time comes.” 

But the time was long in coming. 
Winter gave place to Spring. The 
trees burst into bud, and then into 
luxuriant leaf. The birds sang as 
they had never been known to sing 
before. Nature seemed to be calling 
to man to assess his true riches. 

Then the quiescent war broke out 
in its full fury. 

The Crichtons had invested in a 
radio and the news came in from 
day to day. The Admiral bent his ear 
to listen to the disembodied voice. 
The news was all about fighting on 
land. Fighting in which Tom was 
probably taking his part. 

It was not good news, and it went 
from bad to worse. 

“About time that them angels that 
were at Mons came along,” Amos ob- 
served. “Angels can stand up to 
tanks, anyway.” 

“That story about angels at the 
battle of Mons is all. bunkum,” his 
grandson Harry observed, looking 
up from his home-work. “It was 
made up by a newspaper man.” 

His grandfather eyed him, and 
something of the quarter-deck came 
into his bearing, although the Ad- 
miral had never walked a quarter- 
deck. “I’ve never known a newspaper 
man to make up a story that had a 
moral,” he commented. “You haven’t 
got hold of the story right, my young 
cock-sparrow. It was the effect that 
the angels had on the men as saw 
them that was the miracle. Dog-tired 
and despairing they were, and they 
heartened up as though they'd had 
wine to drink—fresh and ready for 
marching. And when they got at the 
padres they were all asking for 
medals of St. Michael.” 

Harry’s mother stepped in to pre- 
vent a rejoinder, The boy was ter- 
ribly given to arguing with his elders. 
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“I expect the angels came to tel} 
them that their mothers and wives 
and sweethearts had been praying 
for them,” she said. “Prayer is a won- 
derful thing.” 

Tom’s wife was also on the side of 
the angels. 

“I knew a minister once,” she said, 
“who used to tell us that we must be 
careful of our thoughts because 
thoughts are things. Perhaps prayers 
are kind of angels?” 

“Well, anyway, we shall see,” the 
Admiral said, with complete com- 
placency. 


§ hex: there came news of the re- 
treat before overwhelming hordes 
of the enemy. The command went 
forth for a National Day of Prayer. 
It came from the King himself and 
all the churches and chapels re. 
sponded. Every place of worship in 
the country was thronged. There was 
Exposition all day long in St. Jo- 
seph’s and the Admiral spent the 
greater part of the day there. 

“Oh, pray, pray, pray, that Tom 
comes through it safely,” Nancy ad- 
monished him. And Tom’s mother 
said the same. 

“Granddad’s_ prayers’ll_ do _ it,” 
Nancy whispered to the mother. 
“Father Felkin says he’s a saint.” 

But Amos himself was under no 
illusions. Praying was hard, mighty 
hard, these days. He spoke.to Father 
Felkin about his _ distractions. 
“Things keep coming into my head,” 
the Admiral said. “Sometimes I’m 
shipping the cargo on the Betsy Jane 
when I’m saying my beads, or bind- 
ing the mainsail to the yard. She was 
a tight little craft—good sound tim- 
bers. Prayer is mortal hard to keep 
one’s mind on. At times it’s harder 
than fighting I'm thinking.” 

“It is fighting,” Father Felkin told 
him. “Offer the distractions up for 
victory—that the boys may be got out 
of this infernal trap.” 

So Amos Crichton donned his blue 
coat with the brass buttons—heavy 
wear for a May day, and went to 
church, and with a truly admirable 
effort trimmed his sail to catch a 
gust of the Holy Spirit to help along 
his prayer. 

The next day there came along 
the announcement that the Belgian 
army of 200,000 men had surren- 
dered and left its allies to their fate. 
No hope remained for the British 
army working its way, step by step, 
backward to’ the sea. 
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Amos Crichton made his com- 
ment. ; 

“It’s time there was a miracle,” he 
gid. “Them angels will be doing 
something. Mark my words.” 

Then the news came along that a 
portion of the expeditionary army 
was being evacuated from France 
across the Channel. A remnant was 
making its escape from the beach at 
Dunkirk from beneath the pitiless 
bombing of the enemy’s planes. 

Father Felkin met the Admiral on 
the road home from the church. The 
old man was looking very bent and 
feeble. —The War had aged him. 
“You have been at it like the muni- 
tions workers with your prayers, Ad- 
miral,” the priest remarked, scan- 
ning the weary old countenance. The 
Admiral shook his head. 

“I'm no good at it,” he made the 
answer with a queer little wail in his 
woice. “I’ve been trying all day, but 
I can’t keep my mind on it. I was 
trimming the sails of the Betsy Jane 
half the time. I promised them I'd 
pray for the lad, but I’m no good at 
i.” Then he ended, plaintively, “I 
think I must be getting old.” 

“Not a bit of it,” Father Felkin 
told him. “You’ve prayed splendidly, 
and there is good news. Our boats, a 
whole regatta of small craft, every 
kind of oddment that floats, has 
brought thousands and thousands of 
the boys over the Channel safe home, 
and they’re going to bring the rest of 
them. There has never been a story 
like it in our history. I'm going to 
make a poem about it and bring. it 
along to read to you.” 

The Admiral blinked his weary 
old eyes at the speaker. He was too 
fagged out to take in what was be- 
ing said. 

“Get home as quick as you can,” 
the Father said, “and they'll tell you 
all about. the miracle. It’s just come 
along the radio.” “Miracle?” Amos 
repeated, and his eyes became 
clearer. “Has them angels been ‘at it 
again?” 

“That they ‘have;”. Father Felkin 
said. “You'll hear. all about it.” 

The story of the great deliverance 
of three hundred and _ thirty-five 
thousand men from the very jaws of 
death grew in drama as the details 
came to hand. Father Felkin brought 
his poem round and sat in the 
Crichton’s parlor and read it out 
loud. “It will please the Admiral,” 
he said. “It’s got a swing to it.” 

He started to read: 


“Cried Britain to the watermen, ‘the 
time is growing short. 

The boys across the water, shall they 
call to us in vain? 

Ho, ferrymen! Come forward with 
your timbers of a sort 

And fetch them back to safety that 
they live and fight again.’ 


And all the little cockle-shells that 
dawdle round the pier; 

The navies of the longshoremen who 
take ‘you round the bay 

For. sixpence in the summertime 
swept up from far and near 

With orders from the mouth of hell 
to fetch our boys away.” 


The reader glanced at the Ad- 
miral. He was listening. 


“They came, the playtime motor- 
boats towing a lesser craft. 

The Betsy Jane from Rotherhithe, 
the Belle of Wapping Stairs; 

An invincible armada of the rowing- 
boat and raft 

All clamoring for commissions from 
the Power which heard our 
prayers.” 


The Admiral had come to life. 
“Rotherhithe’s wrong,” he - said, 
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And wrapped them in God’s mercy 
as they crossed old England’s 
moat. 

Aye, the bombs fell round about 
them but the waves caressed 
their keel. 

The waves‘were very tender with the 
pride of Woolwich Reach— 
The flimsy little river craft by valor 

clad in steel, 

As they bore the boys to safety from 
that dire bedeviled beach. 


All the little cockle-shells that dance 
beside the pier: 

All the little sailing boats that take 
you round the bay; 

Each and every one of them a gallant 
privateer 

Plundering the devil, who forgot 
that we could pray.” 


The Admiral’s feet had been keep- 
ing time to the lilt of the verse. 

“That’s it,” he cried. “The devil 
forgot that we could pray. And he 
forgot all about them angels. I’m 
glad the Betsy Jane was there.” 

“It wasn’t your Betsy Jane, Grand- 
dad,” Harry corrected him. “There 
are lots of Betsy Janes.” 

The Admiral’s eyes clouded. “My 


SF was swimming ‘straight ahead when I caught sight of a boat.” 


“twas Wapping that the Betsy Jane 
hied from. Wapping Stairs.” 

“Poetic license,’ Father Felkin ex- 
plained, and hastened on:— 


“And they ‘sailed with unsealed .or- 
ders to the fiery mouth of Hell— 

The smack that smelt of herrings 
and the lordly pleasure boat; 

And the mist rose up to meet them, 
and the fog about them fell 


Betsy Jane was scrapped,” he re- 
minded himself, “or you may bet 
she’d have been there.” 

There was still no news of Tom. 
Many thousands had lost their lives 
over the Channel. A crumpled-up 
Amos sat in the big wooden chair. 
He was .trying to. pray, but Tom’s 
guardian angel had let him down. 

Nancy was busying herself at the 
washtub, helping her mother-in-law. 
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Chere came the loud, official rat-tat that was more 
minous than the sirens to those who were “next-of- 
kin.’ Tom's wife glanced up at his mother. The latter 
had caught sight of a bicycle with a boy in Post-Office 
uniform on it. 

Nancy went to the door followed by Tom’s mother. 
She opened it; and on the door-step there was standing 
Tom! 

\ very lean and shabby Tom. In his hand was an 
orange envelope. 

“The boy gave me this,” he said. “I reckon the news 
may not be quite accurate.” 

Che story of Tom Crichton’s escape from the “dire 
bedeviled beach,” was typical of the great adventure 
that had been called a miracle. 

“I got aboard a steamboat,” Tom told them, “but 
she got bombed before we’d gone far and I found my- 
self in the sea swimming for dear life. A nasty business 
it was, with the water alive with mines, and bombs 
falling in every direction, and the diabolical machine- 
gun business. 

“IT was swimming straight ahead when | caught sight 
of a boat—a smallish craft with a sail—it was in the dis- 
tance to the right. I turned and headed for it, and | 
hadn't gone far when there was an explosion, I just 
escaped but it churned up the water on the spot where 
| would have been if I had kept straight ahead. Sight- 
ing the lugger, or whatever it was, had saved me. 

“It shook me up a bit, and my head went funny, but 
i swam on, until I lost sense of where I was or what 
was happening. I was just able to realize that I was 
being hauled out of the water. 

‘When I came to I was aboard a vessel and they 
were giving me a tot of rum. 

“What vessel’s this?’ asks them. I was a bit puzzled. 
‘| was making for a boat with a brown sail, Betsy Jane 
her name was, I got near enough to her to read it.’ 

“Il remembered the name,” Tom explained to his 
,udience, “because it was the name of Granddad’s old 
boat, wasn’t it, Granddad?” 

“Betsy Jane of Wapping,” Amos had come to life. 
He was sitting upright in his wooden chair. 

“Well, they grinned and said as theirs wasn’t the 
Betsy Jane. It was a yacht belonging to Lord Somebody 
-you never saw anything like the job-lot of craft in that 
regatta. They hadn’t seen anything of a boat with a 
brown sail near about; so I’m thinking that it must 
have been one of the queer happenings. A ghost ship 
sent along to call me off the point of danger. The sea 
was full of mysteries that time.” 

(he Admiral was up and holding forth—almost in 
the manner of the quarter-deck which he had never 
trodden. 

“It was her,” he declaimed, ignoring the grammar of 
the quarter-deck. “The Betsy Jane. I was trimming her 
sail all the time. They told me to say my prayers, but 
i was at her rudder lines. It was the Betsy Jane.” 

\s might be expected, it was Harry who barged in. 

“Go on, Granddad,” he said, “your Betsy Jane was 
scrapped years and years ago.” 

“Well, whoever she was it was she who saved my life,” 
Tom said. ; 

Nancy slipped her arm. through her husband’s. 
“Didn't I tell them,” she said, triumphantly, “that 
Granddad’s prayers would bring you back safe?” 
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Prayer Out of Imperfection 


Lord, drawn to Thee by that dread lifting up 
Which Thou didst say must draw all men to Thee, 
My wedding garment soiled, 1 dare to sup 
The chaliced Essence of Thy charity. 


With proudflesh still at ache upon my heart, 
1 come, a child of pardon, to repay 

What love I can, till that which is in part 
And still imperfect shall be done away. 


Prayer Against Reprobation 


In that fixed penal day of last decrees, 

When hope and fear alike shall stand afraid, 
And only innocence shall be at ease, 

Seeing the host of witnesses arrayed, 


Fail me not, Faith, lest I be stricken dumb 
With dismal shame at my demerit-mark; 

But let one final “mea culpa!” come 
Between my desperation and the dark. 


Haply a Listener along that rim 

Of strict arraignment; hearing my poor plea, 
May testify: “Once thou didst walk with Him 

Who judgest here. Thy speech betrayeth thee.” 


Prayer for Election 


Lord, let me be among Thy dear elect; 
Not as by merit, for my sum is low 
In that accounting, but despite defect 
And simply that Thy love wouldst have it so. 


Thou hast desired to sift my soul as wheat, 
Yet mercy 1s made manifest above 

Thine other works. Didst Thou not thrice entreat 
Poor fickle Peter for his faulty love? 


Deeper than dereliction, let some charm, 
Some holiness of heart so hide in me 

That | may hear, beyond hell's last alarm, 
Thy bidding: “Come, My love hath need of thee.” 


CLIFFORD J. LAUBE 























The Totalitarian Threat 


By BRUCE CATTON and JOHN J. STONBOROUGH 


‘Tae average American is inclined 
to take one of two attitudes toward 
the economic success of a totalitarian 
nation such as Germany. He either 
denies that such success exists, or he 
scoffs at it and proves that it can’t 
possibly last. 

Yet before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities there undoubtedly was present 
in the minds of a substantial section 
of the people in the non-regimented 
countries a feeling that the existing 
forms of political government and of 
economic organization are inappro- 
priate to the tasks they are designed 
to fulfill. And indeed in certain as- 
pects the economic organization of 
the revolutionary or regimented coun- 
tries is superior to those of France, 
England, and the United States. For 
with an absence of gold and a 
paucity of natural resources, and in 
the case of Germany, a credit struc- 
ture severely disorganized through 
prolonged deflation, they have never- 
theless succeeded in making their 
economy run full blast and have in 
a comparatively short time elimi- 
nated the major evil of the post-war 
world: Unemployment. 

The greatest challenge which a 
free society such as America faces 
ioday lies in the simple fact that 
totalitarian economics have met and 
solved two problems which have the 
non-revolutionary countries baffled. 

It is that simple fact—true in Ger- 
many, true in Russia, true in Italy— 
that constitutes the greatest threat to 
our form of society. 

The orthodox economist can with- 
out effort point to a host of flaws in 
the German economic program. It has 
poured its savings into unproductive 
capital investments like armaments. 
It has lowered the living standard of 
its people, by substituting “uneco- 
nomic” home-produced goods for the 
cheaper and better materials of the 
outside world, by the most stringent 
taxation, by restricting dividends, 
and by keeping wage scales down in 
face of a rising cost of living. 

In the long run perhaps such a 
structure’cannot stand. Yet the or- 
dinary human being does not live in 
the long run, for as Keynes once 


wrote “in the long run we are all 
dead”; he lives in the here and now 
of today, and if what he has today 
looks tolerably satisfactory he is not 
apt to listen patiently to prophecies 
about long-run consequences. 

Mass unemployment, clearly, is 
the one evil which no economic sys- 
tem can put up with indefinitely in 
this modern world. In one way or 
another, people are going to get rid 
of it. And the likelihood that 
they will try something profoundly 
hostile to American tradition is 
perilously increased by every year in 
which unemployment continues to 
exist in this country and continues 
not to exist in totalitarian states. 

For the lack of achievement in the 
economic sphere and the inability to 
adjust the national economy to the 
demand and to the speed of these 
modern times, is the open gateway 
through which non-democratic con- 
cepts find access to a free society. In 
turn, they are the primary force per- 
petuating the revolutionary systems 
abroad. 

We may build a colossal navy, a 
matchless air fleet and a compact, 
hard-hitting army; but as long as 
we stagger along under depression, 
incomplete production, and_large- 
scale unemployment, the revolution- 
ary regimes threaten us. 

The greater economic activity of 
the revolutionary imperialist coun- 
tries constitutes the only real danger 
to parliamentary government with 
its guarantees of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Likewise, 
it is the major deterrent for those 
countries turning away from revolu- 
tionism. The weakness of democracy, 
especially its lack of achievement in 
the economic sphere, is indeed 
visible from Germany, Italy, and 
Russia. 

The German may, and possibly 
does, sincerely lament his lost liber- 
ties; but as long as he sees continu- 
ing unemployment and stagnation 
in a free land and does not see them 
in his own, he is not likely to move 
for a change in the direction of 
greater freedom. Nor are the people 
in adjoining states, hovering un- 
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decided between two roads to the 
future, apt to follow our way when 
the other way seems to offer the 
answer to pressing problems which 
we have not yet solved. 

By sweeping aside the laws which 
have governed government eco- 
nomics and finance for more than 
one hundred years, the Germans 
prior to September 1939 were run- 


_ning their economy full blast. Start- 


ing with an empty treasury, 80 bil- 
lions were spent for the Army in the 
last six years. In the field of more 
productive investments, roads, fac- 
tories, bridges, houses, cars, planes, 
and public buildings, were turned 
out as quickly as raw materials could 
be imported, machines made, and 
labor found. 

A form of government like ours, 
which not only is inherently costly 
and slow-moving but which permits 
the existence of millions of unem- 
ployed and generally depressed busi- 
ness conditions, cannot permanently 
exist side by side with a government 
which guarantees its citizens the 
right to work. 

There is Germany’s challenge to 
America—and Russia’s and Italy's as 
well. Not the progress of armies 
across Europe, nor aerial victories, 
nor submarine campaigns, nor en- 
croachments on this or that strip of 
territory, but the contrast between a 
regime fumbling with a problem 
and a regime which has solved it. 


er for us to spend time ex- 
plaining that this totalitarian 
solution can’t possibly last. Maybe it 
can't. As of today, however, it. is 
working. If we are going to preserve 
our form of economic and social or- 
ganization our main task is to get 
rid of unemployment and to find a 
way to set the hesitant wheels turn- 
ing. The history of Europe in the 
past decade is painful proof that the 
ordinary man considers no con- 
ceivable price too high to pay for 
such an achievement. 

If we fail, neither armaments nor 
oratory nor the unassailable logic of 
the economist is likely to do us the 
least bit of good. 
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On JUNE igth of this year we 
commemorated the first anniversary 
of the death of the former Mission- 


ary of Chenki, Very Reverend 
Flavian Mullins, C. P. All the Chris- 
tians came to Mass and approached 
the Sacraments that day. It was this 


anniversary that brought me up 
with a start to the fact that time was 
passing so rapidly, and I had not 
written the letter promised a year 
ago to THE SIGN. 

Now that I am down to writing, 
I find it difficult to cast my experi- 
ences in story form. I suppose we 
live too close to the occurrences of 
our daily lives to see them in the 
proper perspective for an interest- 
ing and informative article for our 
readers. 

On my arrival here nine months 
ago, the first job that fell to me was 
the completion of the arrangements 
for a Refugee Camp. Father Ernest 


Cunningham had almost finished 
the changing of the women’s cate- 
chumenate into a camp for the 


refugees. After a few final touches, 
the month of December saw the 
place ready, and in no time, filled. 

\ great time was had by all in 
receiving and rejecting applicants. 
Through marvelous work on the 
part of the Government the many 
tens of millions of war refugees in 





Even Fifteen Years In Hunan’s Mission Field 


A VETERAN | 
TACKLES 
NEW PRUBLEMS 


By QUENTIN OLWELL, C.P. 


Illustrated by Weda Yap 


Could Not Exhaust the Endurance and In- 


China have been listed and supplied 
with a special badge or passport, 
telling from what Province and 
town they come, their age, sex, etc. 
etc. With these passports they are 
enabled to get on the dole in the 
different cities in which they may 
locate. If they are on the dole of 
one agency they are not supposed 
to be on the list of another. How- 
ever, many were not averse to get- 
ting on two lists to increase their 
budget. Our purpose was to assist 
the most worthy cases—those not on 
any other list and having no other 
means of support. 

Gradually we sifted out 175 and 
quartered them in a place that 
should not have held 75. These were 
put on a ten cents per day dole. 
The poorest food obtainable, giving 
the barest of necessities, now costs at 
least seven dollars a month. So the 
dole was by no means sufficient. ‘The 
purpose of this was to force the 
refugees through necessity to do 
something themselves toward their 
upkeep. A good purpose, for it pre- 
vents a generation of idlers and 
permanent reliefers. My assistants, 
native Christians, had done a good 
job in getting real worthy cases. 
The great majority of our refugees 
were women and children, families 
which for one reason and another 
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genuity of a Missioner In Search of Souls 


had no men folks to provide for 
them and look after them. 

One case which is typical of 
many, is that of Mrs. Wang. She is 
26 years old. Her husband is in the 
fighting forces, an ammunition lorry 
driver. Mrs. Wang will go for four 
and five months without word from 
him, not knowing if he is dead or 
alive. Very infrequently a_ letter 
with five or ten dollars will reach 
her. Mrs. Wang has five children to 
care for, all under seven years of 
age. Three are her own, and two the 
orphaned children of a brother-in- 
law. With these five children her 
whole time is pretty.well taken up. 
Attending to them leaves no time 
for her to go out to do houseclean- 
ing or to wash clothes for others, 
and thus bring in a little money to 
help feed the youngsters and herself. 

Mrs. Wang was living some ten 
miles out in the country in a straw 
hut. There our men contacted her 
and offered to take her into the 
Refugee Camp. At first she was ul- 
willing to come for fear of the aif- 
raids. She originally came from 
Nanking and had been through 
many hectic and harrowing scenes 
of actual fighting and air-bombing. 
Fortunately she and her brood at 
ways came through safely. Finally, 
through utter want, she came to out 
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camp, seeking food and shelter. 

Besides the dole of ten cents per 
person, we had to fix her up with 
medicines, bedding, and other neces- 
sities. The children were covered 
with sores and vermin. Soon, how- 
ever, with extra food, daily medical 
attention, and gifts of clothing, 
Mrs. Wang and her children be- 
came human beings again—came 
from under the clouds of despair 
and discouragement into which she 
had been forced by her pitiable 
condition. 

Now her children meet and play 
with the other youngsters; the two 
older go to school, and are looking 
upon the world with hopeful and 
cheery eyes. Mrs. Wang herself 
again looks her age. (I was fooled 
absolutely by her appearance on her 
arrival; she looked over forty) and 
is again interested in life, and its 
daily living. This is a brief, poorly 
painted picture of the work of re- 
habilitation being done by our 
Catholic Refugee Camps among 
these people. 

After the camp was fully estab- 
lished, and running on the more or 
less even tenor of its ways, we began 
to find out the cases that had fooled 
us into receiving them. One family 
of nine, women and children, had 
the father and two brothers work- 
ing in high positions in the arsenal, 
each getting eighty to one hundred 
dollars a month. Only the women 
and children had entered the camp. 
It gave them a nice and clean, if 
cramped, place to live, and three 
dollars a month per person. After 
getting the facts we politely but 
firmly moved them out, to make 
toom for cases in real need. 

Again among the many millions 
of refugees and homeless roaming 
through the inner Provinces of 
China, it is not startling to find 
that they are not all “Angels with 
Dirty Faces.” Dirty faces most of 
them had at the end of their trek, 
and some were not angels. 

A few of this 
non-angelic group 
got into our 
camp, and gave 
us some play at 
being detectives. 

Mr. and Mrs. X 
were a couple of 
the very few. 


This pair came to us quite poverty 
stricken, begging to be taken into 
the camp. Having gotten the neces- 
sary papers they were admitted— 
the necessary papers being a docu- 
ment saying they ‘were bona fide 
refugees, and a letter of recom- 
mendation from some local civil or 
military authority guaranteeing 
them. This letter is to protect our- 
selves in case spies make the camp 
their headquarters. 


After Mr. and Mrs. X were re- 


ceived, many thefts occurred in the ~ 


camp. Families nearby also began to 
complain. Very early one morning 
Mrs. X was seen entering the camp 
with various things. In an hour or 
two reports came that a home near- 
by was missing the identical objects. 

One thing led to another and 
gradually the full story came out. 
Mr. and Mrs. X had deserted their 
wedded partners and joined to- 
gether in a shady partnership. They 
were of the same mold and formed 
a good team for their nefarious pur- 
poses. They had been in other 
camps before and had been thrown 
out. 


Unfortunately, none of the miss- 
ing goods could be _ recovered. 
Money had been taken off the 
bodies of sleeping persons at night, 
without awakening them. They 
were really clever. After being 
ordered out of the camp, as a part- 
ing shot to make us all feel bad, Mr. 
X defaced a proclamation that 
hung at the front door, containing 
the rules of the camp, etc. He 
smudged the rules he did not like, 
giving an extra heavy smudge to the 
name of the man in charge and my 
own name. 
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IN CHINA 


The refugees have for three years 
gone through indescribable hard- 
ships. They have lost their homes 
and everything; have been traveling 
hundreds of miles, many of them all 
the way on foot. So it is not surpris- 
ing, their nerves being what they 
are, that their tempers flare up occa- 


sionally, and a good scrape breaks 
out. Usually after such an occur- 
rence the priest is called, and goes 
running with the iodine and ad- 
hesive and bandages. With a liberal 
use of iodine, and a few remarks 
about the Japanese “not needing to 
come here to fight, as you people 
will soon get rid of each other,” a 
laugh is created, peace re-estab- 
lished, and the priest returns to his 
home to await the next time. 

As the Gospel records in relating 
the actions of Christ while upon 
earth, there is but a step from the 
corporal works of mercy to the 
spiritual. This camp was opened in 
December of last year. On the 2gth 
day of June this year the first spirit- 
ual fruits of the work were evi- 
denced. On that day thirteen of 
these refugees were baptized. On 
the goth of July another group of 
twenty received the saving waters of 
the Sacrament. 

Thus these unfortunate war 
refugees lose all their earthly pos- 
sessions and go through the most 
harrowing experiences, but the 
good Lord, using the means sent by 
the friends of THé Sicn, and the 

missionaries as His instru- 
ments, rewards 
them with His 
most inestimable 
spiritual gift, the 
true Faith. The 
ways of the Lord 
are inscrutable, 
and beyond our 
power to divine. 











Letter From the Hunan Front 


This Letter Was Sent By the Pastor of the Yiianling Mission to His 


Religious Superior in Supu, After the Tragic September Bombings 


Yiianling, Hunan. 
September 5, 1940. 
Dear Father Raphael: 

It was impossible to get off a let- 
ter yesterday. The rescue work lasted 
far into the night. The enclosed 
clipping from this morning’s paper 
will give you a description of the 
bombing of Yiianling. This was the 
worst, though the shortest in dura- 
tion of all the bombings. 

There were twenty-seven planes, 
three groups of nine each. They first 
appeared at eleven A.M., did not fly 
over the city but passed within sight. 
It was immediately reported that 
they had divided into two different 
groups, one going southwest, the 
other northwest. They had been 
gone for two hours and longer be- 
fore the people began to return to 
the city. Although the all-clear was 
not sounded, by four o'clock more 
than half the population had trickled 
back to their homes in the city. Then 
when the planes reappeared, and 
another “urgent” was sounded, there 
was not enough time for the people 
\o flee, so that many were caught in 
the very act of fleeing. 

Iwo groups of planes encircled 

the city only twice (the other group 
passed over the city without drop- 
ping any bombs) and for fifteen 
minutes hailed bombs of every de- 
scription, demolition and _ incendi- 
iry, heavy and light. They began 
above Shang Nan Men, and spread- 
ing their deadly missives over the 
ntire breadth of the city, from the 
river bank to,the North Wall, con- 
iinued all the way down to the elec- 
tric light plant. Most of the hits 
were scored directly on places where 
people were huddled together in 
sroups; several dugouts, rows of 
homes, and several ditches. 

The Protestant Chen-Teh Girls’ 
School was hit directly. One incen- 
diary bomb fell in our back prop- 
erty, below the school, just inside 
the Malu Hung Wall. No damage 


By PAUL UBINGER, C.P. 


was done by fire. Fan Quentin suf- 
fered skull and thigh wounds. One 
large bomb hit the dugout behind 
the Temple of Hell. Many people 
were killed outright. One of them 
was a catechumen of the class about 
to be baptized, Ch’eng Wen Ch'in of 
Wu-chang. Fortunately Sih Augus- 
tine found him before he passed out, 
brought him to the hospital, and 
baptized him. 

Before the planes had disappeared 
our trusty fan-puller came out of his 
hiding place to take a look-see, and 
was knocked against a wall by a 
boulder. He is injured internally. 
One of the girl catechumens was 
also struck by a stone. She is now 
baptized and will not live much 
longer. 

Sister Loretta with her crowd were 
in the valley near our cemetery, be- 
tween two bomb hits. They had a 
very narrow escape. A fourteen-year- 
old lad from our Refugee Camp #2 
was buried alive. His father came to 
get_a hoe to dig out the body. Just 
behind the big new house on Malu 
Hang, opposite the Boys’ School, al- 
most one hundred people hiding in 
a big dugout and in a ditch along- 
side a high wall were either killed o1 
wounded. Half of them were buried 
alive. Today they are still digging 
out the bodies. This was a jumbo 
bomb. The surrounding houses here 
were hit by smaller bombs. In the 
Lung-T’ou Ch’ing valley many were 
killed in homes that were demol- 
ished. Some were caught in the 
Boys’ Middle School which was hit 
directly. 

At Hsia-Nan-Men and at Wen- 
Chang-Men bombs were dropped on 
the river bank. Several houses were 
also hit at MHsia-Nan-Men. Mr. 
Chang, the tall old chair-carrier, was 
fatally wounded in his own home. 
Several ma-t’ou carriers were severely 
injured. 

A short distance above Hsia-Nan- 
Men on the Ho-Kai, a large bomb 
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fell, crashing the retaining wall 
down upon scores of people huddled 
together at its base. Many were 
buried alive. Some were dug out 
and saved. 

Father Michael and I had many 
baptisms. Sih Augustine had seven. 
Wang Peter had five. The Sisters, 
Dr. Tassis, nurses, students and all 
our hired help did heroic rescue 
work. Over one hundred were 
brought to ou: Hospital. This is the 
record crowd of all the bombings. 

Various organizations of the city 
were all on the job in rescue and 
relief work. Today the officials had 
a meeting to organize the relief 
work. They put the casualties at 600 
dead and wounded. About two hun- 
dred houses were destroyed. This 
time again, they are giving $30.00 to 
the relatives of one killed, $20.00 to 
one who suffered serious wounds, 
and $10.00 to one who sustained 
slight wounds. A new venture is the 
reward of $10.00 to one who does 
the heroic act of digging out one 
buried person and bringing the per- 
son still living to the hospital. There 
were more than a hundred buried 
under the debris. Half were dug out 
alive. 

There is not one house top with- 
out broken tiles. Large holes were 
made in both the church and the 
residence. Stones as big as a man’s 
head fell over the property. Plaster 
was knocked down in the Bishop's 
room and in mine; also in the cor- 
ridor upstairs. Telephones were out 
of order. Telegraph was also out of 
commission: for a few hours. 

We are so glad that you are 
spared the ordeal of air raids. Hope 
you never have one. Please keep us 
in your good prayers. 

I sent you a wire yesterday. It 
probably went only this A.M. Hope 
you received it. Best wishes from 
Father Michael. 

Yours devotedly as ever, 
Paul, C.P. 
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Feet 


Hurt! 


By WENDELIN MOORE, C.P. 


Now and again The Saturday 
Evening Post runs a story recount- 
ing the adventures of that canny 
Scot, Glencannon, the redoubtable 
mate of the good ship, IJnchcliff 
Castle. In one of these stories, where 
the action takes place mostly on shore, 
Glencannon is calling upon the 
widow of a former fellow seaman. 
The widow is now being courted 
by a towering, burly policeman. 

When Glencannon calls, the po- 
liceman is present, comfortably en- 
sconced in a nice, soft chair, his 
brogans on the floor by his side, and 
his stockinged feet hoisted onto the 
table. The only acknowledgment he 
makes to the introduction to Glen- 
cannon, and his sole contribution to 
the lively flow of talk is a gruff: “Me 
feet hurt!” Well, that is the way I 
feel now.. Me feet hurt! 

I have been out for a walk—a good 
long one. Nowhere in particular— 
just wandering around all afternoon 
through the streets and alleys of 
Peking. The weather at this time of 
the year is beautiful—a brilliant sun 
in a cloudless sky of Peking blue— 
but frightfully hot and dusty. Nev- 
ertheless walking has certain ad- 
vantages. On a bicycle you can see 
the sights only out of the corner of 
your eye, as it were. You must keep 
alert in the maze of traffic. By look- 
ing too intently at sidewalk scenes 
you are only too liable to find your- 
self riding up the back of a camel, 
or getting jolted back to attention 
by a good stiff poke in the head 
ffom the shaft of a ricksha that has 
swerved into your path. 

Whereas, when walking, you can 
saunter along without a care in the 
world. For Peking is the jaywalker’s 





paradise, where the traffic looks out 
for the pedestrian. You can go pok- 
ing into crowds, pottering around to 
your heart’s content, dawdling over 
whatever strikes your fancy. 

On the off-chance that some day 
you may walk the streets of Peking I 
am handing on some first-hand in- 
formation on pedestrian comport- 
ment. There are no sidewalks here, 
as we know them. The hutungs are 
just dirt alleys. Some of the large 
streets have dirt paths on the side 
where one may walk, but these are 
so hilly and broken that better time 
is made on the macadam road. Hence 
most pedestrians walk in the road- 
way and simply ignore the warning 
cries of the ricksha pullers and the 
horns and bells of cyclists. They 
stroll along with that happy insouci- 
ance that can be acquired only after 
long practice and a few good hard 
bumps. 

As I strove for the same uncon- 
cern amidst the din of horns and 
bells, I felt much the same as I 
would while passing a mischievous 
looking youngster packing a nice 
slushy snowball and_ speculatively 
eyeing me as a possible target. You 
know how you react on such an oc- 
casion. You try to keep that snow- 
ball in sight without appearing anx- 
ious. You assume a stiff-legged stride, 
bracing yourself for the shock. Your 
spine tingles with expectancy as 
every moment you await that cold 
plop on the back of your neck. 

That is how I felt every time a 
horn or bell sounded behind me. I 
kept telling myself: “Push on! Push 
on!” yet every moment expecting to 
be taken from the rear. So I am 
afraid I was very conspicuous—my 
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The camera played a trick on the author’s weary feet, resting from their hike 


walk being a cross between that of a 
goose-stepper and a robot. 

The strident blare of the automo- 
bile horns, however, can shatter the 
finest poise. When you hear these 
lords of the highway behind you, 
you scramble out of the way as fast 
as you can go. Oftentimes, when you 
regain your poise you find yourself 
halfway up the nearest wall, and 
looking down see, to your chagrin, it 
was only an Austin or some other 
midget car that had called the rout. 
Perhaps it is because of an inferior- 
ity complex, but of all the cars, 
these ubiquitous Austins have the 
most formidable horns. 

In crossing the street, the Peking 
pedestrian employs a maneuver that 
never fails to deceive the ricksha 
puller or the cyclist. He will step 
boldly out for a few paces, then 
catching sight of a ricksha or a bi- 
cycle bearing down, will make as if 
to dash across. The ricksha puller or 
the cyclist will then naturally swerve, 
intending to go around the pedes- 
trian, and only too late will realize 
that he has been completely taken in. 

That dashing-across business is 
just a clever feint on the part of the 
pedestrian, and when he sees that he 
has deceived the oncoming vehicle, 
he pulls up short right in its path. 
In trying to stop, the coolie will 
have the ricksha climbing up his 
back. The cyclist will go into a tail 
spin. With a sweet smile to his vic- 
tims, the pedestrian will then cross, 
unharried and unhurried. Strange, 
but it never occurs to the coolie or 
the cyclist to plough right into their 
tormentor. No! They always try to 
stop! 

It is a unique experience for one 
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{ lovely corner of Peking’s hidden city 


eld up as a bogey to frighten 
ren into behaving themselves; 
hat was my experience today. 
[ passed along I heard mothers 
ver to their crying infants that 
did not behave they would 
them to the “big-nosed. one”— 
quaint sobriquet with which 
Chinese rather aptly dub the 
sner. It seemed to do the trick, 
infant would cast one fright- 
look at me and do its best to 
the tears. 
little girl giggled delightedly 
wonderingly pointed out to 
father the size of my feet. Even 
\merica their size might cause astonishment, so I sup- 
this land of dainty feet I must appear as another 
ver. 
re and there along the alleys groups of housewives 
gossiping, and as I approached I could see them 
nudge one another and whisper that “big nose” was 


Chapel where Father 
attended Benediction 


\ing. One such group I thought looked at me more 


ringly than the others. A little way beyond them was 
| thought was a turn that would take me into an- 
illey, but on rounding the turn I found that I was 
cul de sac ending at the front door of a private resi- 
So I had to retrace my steps, feeling rather foolish 
doing my best to convey the impression I had just 


ne along to see if that house was still standing. But I 


not dodge the pitying looks on the faces of those 
who knew all along I did not know where I was 


“the hutungs of Peking one comes upon many a pic- 
esque and homely scene. There was the little girl hardly 
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able to walk, yet cradling her little brother in her arp, 
and crooning lullabies. Peddlers all along the way with 
their carts and stands, busily engaged in making money, 
yet this money-making relieved of sordidness by the 
touch of beauty. Invariably there would be the canary 
in its cage hung aloft and lustily singing out its sone 
Along the banks of streams are women and little girls 
washing clothes and clubbing out the dirt on large 
flat stones. 

Men, women, and children. passed me on their way 
from the stores, hurrying home with their supper pur. 
chases. Bottles, bunches of vegetables, and small parcels 
were all carried in the same way—dangling from a 
string tied around the finger. Pitiable was the sight of 
the poor, picking away at the dumps and ash heaps in 
search of partly consumed bits of coal or anything else 
that might serve as fuel. Yet this scene too had its light 
side. There was little Looie or some such infant, im. 
bued with the “back to nature” idea, scampering around 
in the ash heaps minus the clothes with which civiliza- 
tion would fain encumber him. 

Today, too, I saw the “blind leading the blind.” A 
blind ricksha puller was slowly hauling along another 
blind man for passenger. The ricksha was mounted 
with two bright red pennants, and the passenger con- 

tinuously sounded a_ gong, its 
mournful note piteously pleading 
for the right of way. 

After wandering for some time 
through twisting alleys, I swung 
out onto one of the main streets 
and continued on into the heart 
of the city. Lining the sides of 


A placid witness of the old order gazes serenely at the new 
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November, 1940 

de road were peddlers dispensing 
ai kinds of concoctions designed to 
gsuage thirst. They had popsicles 
arrayed in rainbow colors, vari- 
ous muddy-looking liquids; and of 
course, hot tea; and of all things, 
cold prunes. Some of the stuff looked 
so tempting that I am afraid one of 
thése days I will throw caution to 
the winds and try what they have to 
offer. 
A gang of workmen were repair- 
ing the trolley tracks at one spot and 
my attention was centered here for 
some time. One of the workers was 
playing a sort of game with his 
sedge hammer. The sledge was loose 
on the handle and after every few 
blows, it would drop off. It was 
amusing and in its way breathtaking 
to watch this fellow banging away, 
with a wary eye on the hammer, and 
as it would fall off, dodging just in 
time. Coolly he would replace the 
fallen hammer and continue with 
his work. When I left he still had a 
perfect score. 

As I approached the stores that 
cater to the foreign trade, I was 
spotted by a beggar, and immediate- 
ly the cry went up: “The priest is 
coming!” From out of alleys and 


doorways they came a-running and - 


hobbling, hemming me in on all 
sides. All had the same speech on 
their lips—they had no food and 
their little ones were starving. 

*T think I am a sort of honorary 
member of this beggar fraternity. 
When I have the money, I give it to 


them and in return they mind my . 


bicycle while I go shopping. If at 
times I have no money they still 
render the same service and let me 
go on my way unmolested. It is good 
to be on the right side of them, for 
they can make it very embarrassing 
for you, tagging along for blocks, 
and at every few feet, throwing them- 
slves in front of you. They can 
make you feel like a hardhearted 
Miser and convey the idea that is 
the impression which the passers-by 
also have. 

After this encounter with the beg- 
gar fraternity, I found myself oppo- 
site the bazaar, so I thought I might 
wander in there. The bazaar is an 


_fiormous market where you can 


buy anything with the exception of 
am automobile or a horse and buggy. 
Clothes, food, antiques, toys, sport- 
ing’ equipment—everything is sold 
here. There are about half a dozen 
€itrances and inside a labyrinth of 




















Do You Know About 
Our Christmas Club 
For Christ? 


T'S a Penny-a-Day Club, to 

help our Passionist Mission- 
aries in China to bring the light 
of Faith and the love of God to 
thousands of pagan souls. A 
penny might not seem like much 
to you. Yet if you put one away 
each day, it will amount to quite 
a bit by the end of the year. 

So many people use the Christ- 
mas Club idea to make sure that 
when Christmas comes around, 
they will have something that will 
wes Christmas merry. That's my 
idea, too. A Christmas Club that 
will help to put Christ in China. 
A Christmas Club for the Christ- 
Child that will help to put Him in 
the hearts of Chinese children. 


This is a way to save pennies, 
not for toys and mufflers and all 
kinds of pretty presents; but for 
medicine, for rice and for little 
orphans’ shoes. You'll be saving 
for the Christ-Child's Christmas in 
1941. A good investment in a 
grand bank with the assurance of 
rich dividends in the way of graces 
and blessings for you and yours to 
make your Christmas happy, too. 

For a. Penny-a-Day you can be 
a member. Send us your name and 
address and we will send you a 
Penny-a-Day mite box for your 
convenience in saving. Address to: 


THE MISSION PROCURATOR 
care of THE SIGN 





Union City, New Jersey a! 
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counter-bordered lanes. It is here 
that the young priests come to prac- 
tice their Chinese on the shopkeep- 
ers, and then go home resolved to 
study a little harder. As I was eye- 
ing the wares, a Chinese in shabby 
foreign dress stepped up and ad- 
dressed me in English. 

“Want to buy something? I'll get 
you a bargain.” 

“No,” I replied, “I’m just looking 
around.” I turned away and moved 
on but could hear him pattering 
along behind me. Every once in a 
while I would hear his voice in my 
ear—“Some antiques?” 

“No, I don’t want any antiques.” 

A little while later: “Some nice 
books?” 

“No books.” This kept up till I 
left the place and my trailer lay in 
wait for another foreigner. Such is 
the little racket played by gentlemen 
of this sort and the shopkeepers, 
with the customer as victim. A 
Chinese will take in tow some likely- 
looking foreigner who wants to buy 
something. The shopkeeper will ask 
some exorbitant price and after 
much dickering with this middle- 
man, the latter will turn to the for- 
eigner with a convincing: “Oh, give 
him such an amount.” This amount 
will be lower than what the shop- 
keeper asked, but more than the ar- 
ticle is worth. Everybody will be 
happy and afterward the middle- 
man will return to the shopkeeper 
for his cut. 

After leaving the bazaar I found 
my way taking me past the Middle 
School of the Vincentian Fathers— 
my former home in Peking. I 
stepped in to see the priests and as 
they were just going out to church 
for Benediction, I accompanied 
them. It was the month of May and 
they were having May Devotions. 


’ The church was crowded with chil- 


dren and I was happy to be among 
them. 

It was beautiful, hearing these 
boys and girls singing the praises of 
Mary. It brought home the univer- 
sality of the Church and of Her who 
is the Mother of all men. And as I 
knelt there with “me feet hurting” 
after my gay tramp, and the Hand 
of Christ was raised in benediction 
over us all, I looked forward to that 
day when, really good and tired 
after much tramping for the Good 
Shepherd, I would again be kneel- 
ing with my Chinese to receive His 
blessing! 





Bur BASCOMBE clumped stiffly 
uwown the front steps of his little 
house and squinted up at the watery 
November sun. He knew from the 
position of the sun and the triangu- 
lar shadow pointing out from one 
side of the porch that it was about 
an hour before noon. 

Lem Phinney was likely to be 
along any minute now, for it was 
the day before Thanksgiving, when 
Phinney invariably collected interest 
on the mortgage. For eighteen years 
Lem hadn’t failed to come on the 
same day. Lib, Bill’s wife, allowed 
that it was something to be thankful 
for—to have the interest paid and 
the mortgage renewed for another 
year. The chicken tasted a lot better 
on Thanksgiving day. 

sill straightened his shoulders and 
drew in a long breath of the keen 
air. The money was safe in the right- 
hand top drawer of the old bureau 
in the front room, right where the 
interest money always waited for 
Lem, exact to a penny. 

Eighteen years ago Bill had pro- 
vided for the future for himself and 
his wife. He had scraped together 
a hundred dollars, by what jugglery 
of finances Lib could tell better than 
he. With another hundred borrowed 
from Lem Phinney he had bought 
this little house and plot of land, giv- 
ing Phinney a mortgage. It was not 
hard to’save the small interest. 

sill owned his home. He scratched 
his chin contentedly now as he 
looked at the patch where his corn 
and potatoes and garden truck had 
been. Every square foot of the land 
was put to some use. Even the tiny 
front yard had been filled with Lib’s 
posy beds. 

The old man sat down on the 
porch steps and lighted his pipe, 
puffing with content. A faint odor 
of frying pork came from the house. 
Life might have been hard once but 
it was good now. 

Many minutes later Bill awoke 
from his reverie with a start. The 
shadow from the porch corner had 
reached the withered remains of 
Lib’s posy bed. It must be noon! To 
make sure Bill got up and squinted 
at the sun. Yes, sir! It was noon and 
Lem Phinney had not come! 

Bill was suddenly nervous and 


shaking. Of course it was foolish to 
worry, for there was no doubt about 
Lem Phinney. He had promised to 
renew just as long as he was able to 
hold a pair of reins and drive a 
horse. And he was a young feller 
right in the prime of life. Not more 
than sixty, anyway. 

There was a rumble of planks on 
the bridge over the Bouquet, but not 
the beat of hoofs. Bill craned his 
neck to see what was coming. It was 





young man took a bundle of legal. 
looking papers from his pocket and 
began to shuffle them through, — 

“Let’s see! Lemuel Phinney had 
a mortgage on your place for a hup. 
dred dollars, wasn’t it?” 

“Had a mortgage, did you gy, 
mister?” asked Bill shakily. 

A deep fear, such as he had neve 
known before, took possession of 
him. He saw that Lib had come out, 
the old lines in her face suddenly 





Sy william merriam rouse 


a shiny automobile that slowed down 
and stopped before the house. At 


that moment an airplane went dron-. 


ing high against the blue heavens. 
Bill shuddered. Something new and 
hard and fast was crowding in on the 
old life. 

A young man leaned out of the 
car and regarded Bill with a slight 
frown. He had on a white collar and 
spick and span clothes. 

“Man named Bascombe live here?” 
he asked. 

“Ye-up, he does,” answered Bill. 

“Is he home?” 

“Yup!” 

“I want to see him.” 

“Here | be, mister! You're a-look- 
ing at me!” 

The young man’s 
deeper. 

“Why didn’t you say so betore!” 

“Mister,” replied Bill, quietly, 
“you didn’t ask me!” 

The stranger started to speak, and 
stopped. Suddenly the corners of 
his mouth curled up and little 
wrinkles gathered around his eyes. 
He laughed. 

“You win!” he chuckled. 

Bill grinned; and then the grin 
was stricken from his face as the 


scowl grew 


lllustrated By PAUL KINNEAR 
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deepened. The stranger glanced at 
them curiously. 

“The Farmers’ National Bank is 
settling Phinney’s estate. My name is 
Lawton—” 

“Wait a minute!” exclaimed Bill, 
thickly. “Lem Phinney ain’t dead?” 

“How could we settle his estate it 
he wasn’t? This mortgage, I believe, 
is due.” 

Bill reached out and steadied him- 
self against a tree. He could scarcely 
see the shiny car and the white face 
of Lawton. 

“Lem always fixed up the papers 
and let it go over another year. We 
got the interest, same as always. Lib 
and me calculated we'd be able to 
live right on here until we died—" 

“Well!” exclaimed Lawton, sharp 
ly. “What's to hinder you from liv. 
ing here?” 4 

“A hundred dollars, mister! We 
ain’t got it!” 

“Borrow a hundred!” shrugged the 
bank man. “Or get somebody to take 
over the mortgage. The bank isn't 
like a man. It has to go according to 
rule. Do you understand? But a hun- 
dred dollars isn’t anything to make 
a fuss over.” 

“You're right about the bank,” 
said Bill. “It ain’t like a man. A 
man’s most always human! I calcu 
late you'll have to turn me aad the 
old woman out!” 
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‘year. Then he remembered 





“Had a mortgage, did you say?” 


“Nonsense! Get the money from 
some of your neighbors! I'll be back 
later this afternoon.” 

“Mister,” spoke up Lib, “mebbe 
you don’t know that most folks 
around here never see a hundred 
dollars all at once in their lives!” 

“T'll come back,” repeated Lawton, 
and started his car. 

Side by side, Lib and Bill grimly 
watched it disappear. 

“I hope that young whelp didn’t 
think we was a-begging of him!” 
growled Bill. 

He heard Lib make a queer little 
noise in her throat. It made Bill want 
to choke the bank man. She drew 
closer and her hand touched his, 
timidly, in a rare caress. heir hard 
and calloused fingers locked together. 

“T'll stand by you, Bill!” she whis- 
pered. 

His eyes blinded. He pulled him- 
self away and stumbled out between 
the rows of stumps where corn stalks 
had been. He blinked, and felt a 
sudden rush of pride. The corn had 
hever come up so well as it had this 
that 


someone else would plant the ground 
next spring. 
Rage came surging up like flood 


water. He bent stiffly and snatched 
a bundle of stalks out by the roots. 
He held it over his head, shouting 
angrily. Then he tore the dried stalks 
to shreds and threw them to the 
ground, and stamped on them. 

He’d show the bank! It couldn’t 
have his land! It couldn’t have any- 
thing! He’d burn the house! He'd 
kill the pig— 

Something tugged at Bill’s sleeve 
and he grew quiet. Lib was beside 
him again, her withered old hands 
clawing to turn him around and 
head him toward the house. 

“What are yeu doing?” she panted. 
“The Lord won’t go back on us, 
Bill! Come along into the house.” 

Lib sank into a chair and hid her 
bowed face with her apron. Mechan- 
ically Bill fumbled for his pipe. The 
room filled with the smell of burned 
pork, but Lib did not raise her head. 
By that very indifference to wasted 
food she showed the depth of her 
despair. 

Bill gazed at the flimsy curtains in 
which she took so much pride, at 
the rugs she had braided, and her 
well-scrubbed floor. The glass han- 
dles of the old bureau were bright 
and gleaming. His mouth worked. 
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asked Bill shakily. A fear such as he had never known took possession of him 


Of what use was the interest money 
hidden there now? 

His eyes traveled up to the rifle 
that hung above the bureau. Lib’s 
furniture wasn’t any neater than that 
gun. Not a speck of rust on it in 
all the years it had been his friend. 
It had brought him meat when he 
had been hungry, pelts to sell... . 

The rifle! Bill had an idea, vague 
and nebulous at first, that it might 
help him out of this present trouble. 
Somehow. He had once stopped a 
charging she-bear with it. It might 
stop the bank. But how? He rose 
softly and took the weapon down 
and rubbed it gently with his hands, 
black barrel and well-oiled stock. 

It was just the thing to make that 
young whipper-snapper with the 
white collar sit up and take notice. 
Perhaps he wouldn’t be so pert if 
he looked into the business end of 
a rifle. But even if Bill had wanted 
to kill a man, shooting Lawton 
would not stop the bank. He realized 
that. He had to think of something 
cunning, the way a fox would think. 

After a long time Bill got up and 
went to the bureau. He took out a 
box of cartridges and began to fill 
the magazine with deft fingers. Care- 
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tully he pumped the lever, threw a 


cartridge into the chamber, and low- 


ered the hammer. 

“Lib,” he said, in a hushed voice, 

| got something figgered out.” 

She lifted a wet, stained face and 
looked at him. Her mouth opened. 

“Bill!” she whispered. “You ain’t 
never going to—” 

“T ain’t going to murder nobody!” 
he snapped. “You’d oughter know 
me better’n that! I got-an idea; that’s 
all, and I want you should help me. 
| don’t calculate to go to the poor- 


house if I can help it,-and that’s 


where we'll be if we lose our place.” 

“I'll help ye, Bill,” she said. “I 
ain't never gone back on you yet. 
What do you want me to do?” 

“When the bank feller comes back 
| want you to go into the kitchen 
with the rifle. Shut the door all but 
a teeny crack, big enough to shoot 
through. I'm a-going to get him in 
here, and then I’m going to tell him 
he’s got to make out the papers like 
Phinney would of done to renew 
ihe mortgage, or else he'll get day- 
light let through him. I got it all 
figured out. If he tries to run or 
fight, you dust; that there ink bottle 
off the table with a bullet. You're 
most as good a shot as I be. If that 
don’t fetch him, fan the end of his 
nose with another bullet. 

‘He'll cave in. Them city folks 
ain’t got as good nerves as us. You 
eot one shot in the barrel and fifteen 
more in the magazine. I’d ruther do 
the shooting myself but I got to have 
my hands free. Only it ain’t going 


to take much shooting. He'll give - 


up! 

‘If he don’t, the Lord help us!” 
breathed Lib, as she took the rifle. 

But it was a matter of two hours 
before the man from the Farmers’ 
National Bank returned to the Bas- 
home. The cold afternoon 
had chilled him, and his overcoat 
collar was turned high as he stepped 
out of his car and started for the 
porch where Bill smoked slowly, 
with fingers knotted against the bowl 
of his pipe. 

“Did you get the hundred?” : he 
asked, carelessly, as though a man 
could go out and pick a hundred 
dollars like huckleberries. 

“I got things fixed,” replied Bill, 
steadily. “Come on into the house 
where there’s a table for writing,” 

Bill hurried ahead and dragged a 
chair to the exact spot where he 
wanted the bank man to sit. 


combe 


Through the crack of the kitchen 
door he could see the black muzzle 
of the rifle, and Lib’s determined 
eye above it. But Lawton had 
stopped in the doorway. He was gaz- 
ing at the bureay, and the droop had 
gone out of his shoulders. 

“That’s a mighty fine old highboy 
you have there!” he exclaimed. 

“Hey?” barked Bill. “We ain’t got 
no children!” 


The. manstarted: to - laugh, and- 


coughed instead. 

“I mean that chest of drawers, or 
whatever you call it,” he explained. 
“Perhaps you might care to sell it 
sometime?” 





Coming Soon 


NEXT MONTH we shall 
have two Christmas stories 
from well-known short story 
writers: Loucille Dowd Giles, 
and—unless the war prevents 


it—Enid Dinnis. 


COMING SOON after will 
be short stories from such 
noted fiction writers as Cour- 
tenay Savage, Francis H. Sib- 
son, Doran Hurley, Christine 
Whiting Parmenter, Edwin 
Balmer, J. K. Lyons, F. B. 
Russell, and Douglas New- 


ton. 











“The bureau?” asked Bill, irrita- 
bly. “Shucks! Let’s talk business 
about this here mortgage. You set 
down!” 

Lawton dropped to the chair that 
Bill placed for him, but his attention 
remained fastened on the bureau. 
He fidgeted. 

“Now, listen,” began Bill, “because 
what I’m going to say is gospel 
truth—” 

“Wait a minute!” interrupted 
Lawton. “I suppose I’m a fool to ad- 
mit it, but I haven't seen as fine a 
piece of early Americana in a couple 
of years!” 

Bill stared, and .swallowed, and 
took a backward step. 
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ain’t feeling aij 


“Mebbe you 
right?” he said. 
This time Lawton. coughed hand 
into his handkerchief. He rose, and 
walked slowly over to the bureay, 
He tapped its -sides, pulled out 
drawers, and even lifted it away from 
the wall to examine the back. _ 
Bill tried to swing his mind 
around to meet this emergency. Lay. 
ton acted crazy. Maybe he wasn't 
from the bank at all. an 
“Mr. Bascombe,” he ‘said, at 
length, “if you want to sell this... 
ah . . : chest of drawers, I'll buy it 
at a fair price, everything consid. 

ered.” 

Bill drew a long breath. The only 
way he would get anywhere at all 
was to humor the man. : 

“All right,” he agreed. “We'll sell 
it. But let’s get going with this mort- 
gage business.” 

“T'll give you a hundred dollars,” 
Lawton was saying, and suddenly his 
voice seemed to come from very far 
away. “Frankly, it’s worth more, even 
in these times, but you'd have to 
take it to New York to get the full 
value. What do you say?” 

“Yes!”” came from the kitchen. Lib 
galloped in with the rifle hooked 
under her arm. “Yes, afore you 
change your mind!” 

Now the crazy ‘stranger laughed 
until he had to hold to the bureau 
for support. 

“Here,” he said, “I'll write out a 
satisfaction piece for the mortgage 
and pay the bank myself. That'll 
make us even. I'll send a truck for 
the high . . . the chest. Excuse me, 
the bureau!” 

Not until Bill held the. satisfac- 
tion piece in his hand did he really 
believe in this transaction. The lv 
natic even waved the interest aside. 
He went to the bureau and stroked 
it, as though it were a dog, before he 
could tear himself away. 

The car purred away. Bill and Lib 
looked at each other. For the second’ 
time that day her work-hardened 
hand touched his. 

“That chicken’s going to taste al? 
mighty good tomorrer, Bill,” she 
whispered. 

“Lib,” he said, slowly, “1 guess I 
ain’t been thankful for having 


chicken twice a year, Thanksgiving © — 


and Christmas. I figgered I doné*it — 


ae 


all myself. But I didn’t amount to — 


shucks today until the Lord steppe ; 
in. He took a-holt for us, and alf 
alone, too, without no help!” 
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| secame a Catholic, little as at 
one time I thought such a thing 
within the bounds of the most ex- 
wavagant possibilities. My upbring- 
ing had been all the other way, and 
one doesn’t plant oats to get oak 
irees. My parents both being Angli- 
cans at the time of my birth, I was 
dristened in the Church of Eng- 
land—Australian branch, for I was 
born in Sydney. 

As we moved from city to city, 
or from suburb to suburb, however, 
I was sent to the nearest Sunday 
school during my growing years for 
the sake of convenience. It did not 
sem to matter whether the Sunday 
school in question was Anglican, or 
Methodist, or Presbyterian, or even 
of the Plymouth Brethren. One re- 
ligio only was rigidly excluded— 
the Catholic. 

It was some years after I had left 
school and set out on a commercial 
career that I began to ponder over 
the reverse side of the picture. Far 
more rigidly, though not so bitterly, 
the Catholic Church excluded all 
other forms of religion even as they 
excluded her. I had a large collec- 
tion of sectarian pamphlets pouring 
foul abuse upon the Catholic re- 
lgio and upon all who professed 
it Yet I never came across similar 
documents issued by Catholics for 
the vilification of others. Still, I 
knew that, religiously, Catholics 
were the most exclusive people in 
the world. Catholics seemed exceed- 
ingly firm and uncompromising. 





Uur Exclusive Heligion 


The Idea That One Religion Is as Good as Another, Instead of Being Broad- 
minded and Charitable, is Unintelligent, Unchristian, and Blasphemous 


By LESLIE RUMBLE 


It was my fellow Protestants who 
were angry, and I wondered why. 

I took up the study of Catholi- 
cism. I became a Catholic, a priest. 
And for one principle above all 
others I found myself fighting 
against the ranks I had forsaken. 

For the past eleven years I have 
been explaining and defending the 
Catholic religion during a _ full 
hour’s Radio Question Box Session 
every Sunday evening in Sydney, 
Australia. The powerful Station 
2S M covers all the Australian States 
and New Zealand. Protestant listen- 
ers outnumber Catholic listeners by 
three to one. And no better check 
on the religious pulse of the nation 
than a religious question box will 
ever be devised—above all, when it 
is announced that inquiries may be 
sent in anonymously. 

Amid the deluge of divergent 
thoughts and queries on religion 
pouring in twice daily in the mail, 
one problem common to all who 
disagree with the Catholic Church 
can be relied upon to demand solu- 
tion as regularly as the mail itself 
arrives. It is stated in as many dif- 
ferent ways as the religions of those 
presenting it. But ever it is the same 
problem. 

Why do you Catholics say that 
you alone are right? Surely religion 
is a matter of opinion. We are all 
aiming at the one end. We Protes- 
tants unchurch nobody. We all 


worship the same God. How does 
it matter which religion one pro- 


fesses? We're all going the one road. 
I believe in everyone believing as 
he thinks best! 

I could go on forever giving the 
different variations of this perpetual 
theme which was once my own. And 
in my public analysis of this indif- 
ference as to ‘the religion one pro- 
fesses it has been necessary, from 
every possible angle, to riddle with 
the machine gun of logic my own 
formerly cherished notions. 

Now what is wrong with the idea, 
apparently so broadminded, sd 
kind, and so charitable, that one re- 
ligion is as good as another? Simply 
this, and surely quite enough. It is 
unintelligent, unchristian, blasphe- 
mous, and disastrous hypocrisy. Do 
I speak too strongly? I admit that it 
sounds rather a damning indict- 
ment. People cannot be expected to 
accept it without foundations as 
strong as the expressions themselves. 
But let us see. 

It is unintelligent to suggest that 
contradictories can be equally true 
and good. If, as Catholics maintain, 
it is necessary to be subject to the 
spiritual authority of the Pope, it 
cannot be just as good to cling to a 
religion which denies that necessity. 
I am not now concerned with the 
justification of papal claims. I am 
concerned only with the notion that 
a religion which denies those claims 
is equally as right and true as a re- 
ligion which affirms them. And I[ 
say that such a notion is quite un- 
intelligent. 
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It is also quite unchristian. If one 
who professes to be a Christian says, 
‘I believe in everyone believing as 
he wishes,” the obvious reply is that 
Christ came to stop just that very 
thing. He taught His own religion, 
and a very definite religion, declar- 
ing that “he who believes not shall 
be condemned.” If one religion is 
as good as another, then the Jewish 
religion as it was could have been 
allowed to stand. Why not leave 
men free to follow the Jewish Law? 
Why preach another Law? Christ 
sent the Apostles to teach all nations 
all things whatsover He had taught 
them. Why? If one religion is as 
eood as another, Confucianism, 
Shintoism, Buddhism, Mohammed- 
anism, and all other religions are 
quite right also. The idea that it 
does not matter what one believes 
is absolutely opposed to the conduct 
of Christ Himself. 

Morever, it is blasphemous, little 
as those who assert it may intend 
the blasphemy. God has command- 
ed, not only that we serve Him, but 
that we do so in the way He has 
prescribed. It is we who are worship- 
ping Him, and it is for Him to pre- 
scribe the conditions of the worship 
we are obliged to offer. Nowhere has 
God ever said, “Be religious, but I 
leave it to yourselves to decide what 
form your religion will take.” He 
has revealed a definite religion as 
being true (it is absurd to think 
anything else), and has imposed 
definite obligations to be fulfilled. 
To assert that any other belief or 
conduct is just as good, and that 
God must be content with such re- 
ligious opinions and behavior as we 
think appropriate, is a blasphemous 
denial of His truth and authority. 

And the end is disastrous. If re- 
ligion is a matter of indifference, 
then one is free to adopt any par- 
ticular religion he wishes. We all 
know how the proclamation by the 
Protestant reformers that men were 
free to leave the unity of the 
Catholic Church led to_ revolt 
against the Protestant reformers 
themselves. And the path from 
unity has been a path to endless di- 
versity, with all the heart-burnings, 
bitterness, and mutual alienation of 
sectarian rancor and hatred. AI- 
ready that is a disastrous conse- 
quence enough. But disintegration 
spells death in the end. The idea 
that one religion is as good as an- 
other soon gives place to the idea 





that one religion is as useless as an- 
other. In Australia go per cent of 
the non-Catholic population attend 
no church. The “broad, kind, charit- 
able” thought that it does not mat- 
ter what religion one professes has 
reached its destination in the belief 
that it does not matter whether one 
practices any religion at all. 

Yet there remains a last charge of 
insincerity and hypocrisy. For the 
vast majority of those who express 
such opinions do not really believe 
in them when the real test comes. 
If one-religion is as good as another, 
why not be a Catholic? As a convert 
myself, and as a priest who has dealt 
with hundreds of other converts, I 
know only too well the usual re- 
sponse to such an application of the 
cherished maxim. 


ee to my conversion to Cath- 
olicism I had drifted to com- 
plete religious indifference in prac- 
tice. I gave no thought to religion, 
said no prayers, attended no church. 
My mother did not remonstrate. 
But the thought of my being a 
Catholic, she could not bear. She 
pleaded, in the name of any love 
I might have for her, that I should 
abandon the Catholic Church at 
any cost. I was astonished that she 
should feel so strongly about it. 
“When I practiced no religion,” | 
said to her, “you did not mind. You 
were not in the least disturbed and 
anxious. I became a Catholic solely 
for the sake of the truth, and that 
I might love and serve Christ 
thoroughly at last. Yet you are 
broken-hearted! Is it that dislike of 
Catholicism means so much more to 
you than love of Christ?” 

To that she would give no answer 
then. Years later, after her own con- 
version to the Church, she admitted 
that such had been her dispositions. 
And in hundreds of cases I have 
shared the anxieties and sufferings 
inflicted by relatives and friends on 
other converts I have received into 
the Church—relatives and _ friends 
whose professed indifference and 
tolerance have vanished once men- 
tion has been made of the Catholic 
Church. At once they have revealed 
that they never really believed that 
it does not matter what religion one 
professes. At no time did they sin- 
cerely entertain such a conviction. 

So it does matter which religion 
we profess. And every Catholic has 
the definite conviction that the 
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Catholic religion is the one true re. 
ligion taught by Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God. Religions and Churches 
opposed to the Catholic Veligion 
must be rejected as false. This is not 
intolerance. It is consistency. Truth 
must be exclusive of error. 

At the same time, if we Catholics 
have to declare other religions 
wrong, if we dare not water down 
and compromise the teaching of 
Christ in order to please others, we 
are obliged to give them credit for 
good faith in the positive religious 
beliefs they do profess. I may not 
believe that a Methodist is sincere 
when he declares that he thinks one 
religion as good as another; but | 
am obliged to take it for granted 
that he sincerely thinks his Method- 
ism better than other religions he 
has never studied. I know his Meth- 
odism to be mistaken; but I must 
refuse to judge how far he realizes 
the mistake. It is for God to fix the 
limits of responsibility where each 
man’s own religion is concerned. 

So, too, besides being charitable 
in thought, we must be charitable in 
our conduct toward those who diffs: 
from us in religion. Pope Pius IX 
has given us the law. “Catholics must 
not be enemies toward those not 
united with them in faith. They 
must try to help them in all duties 
of Christian charity, assisting them 
when they are poor, and sick, and 
afflicted.” That this recommenda- 
tion is not a dead letter has been 
proven over and over again. Every 
practical member of the Catholic 
Church shares in that spirit of zeal 
and charity. 

Truth and charity are the key- 
stones of Christianity. In the Cath- 
olic Church we find the truth that 
excludes error, and the charity 
which teaches only kindness toward 
those who are subject to that error. 
Those who are not at all sure that 
they themselves have the truth, and 
who are ever ready to compromise, 
may mistake consistency for intol- 
erance, and may think that this jus- 
tifies anger and resentment. But the 
uncompromising stand taken by the 
Catholic Church is surely to be ex- 
pected of a Church which is con- 


scious of her own truth, and has # 


sense of responsibility to God and 
to souls. And the charity which she 


commands us to extend to all indi-” 
cates a Church which knows what it 


is to love God, and one’s neighbor 
for the love of God. 
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Mr. H. G. Wells in Our Midst 


HE autumn days which bring us cooler weather and 

falling leaves have handed us another gift—Mr. H. 
G. Wells is in our midst again. As usual, he has already 
had something to say. He will have more to say, for he 
is in the United States on a lecture tour to bring us 
once again the varieties of understanding which our 
country’s few centuries of life have not given us a 
chance to acquire. And, although I am not one who sees 
super-diplomacy at work in places where there is none, 
Ido feel that he has come to us with an ax to grind. 

When he was met at the pier and asked about that 
one of his books which depicts the destruction of cities 
by just such a war as is now being waged, he rather 
shrugged that aside, and was not sure he had meant 
England at all. When his fairy stories come true Mr. 
Wells is always a bit dashed. When he was asked what 
he thought of the men now in charge in England, he 
said they were splendid. Then his face grew dark. He 
would except Lord Halifax, who was doing great harm. 
‘It is that religious bias of his against Russia,” he 
exclaimed impatiently. 

Now, Lord Halifax had for a father the man who 
was the close friend of Cardinal Mercier and other 
great Catholics. He was a devout Anglo-Catholic and 
spent much of his life in the great hope of reunion. 
No doubt his son, reared in a tradition of faith in God 
as the necessary chief ingredient of a good life, cannot 
feel any great affection for a country whose present 
tulers are still busy killing the faith of its people. 

To Mr. Wells all this is merely a bias. Evidently he 
still thinks much of the Russian experiment as one of 
the noblest works of man—or perhaps his own gov- 
ernment still feels Russia is needed for its own final 
victory. But Mr. Wells has come to a country where he 
can get a little education himself, for more than one 
penitent lover of the Russian way of living has written 
a book explaining why then, and why not now. 


A Ray of Light 


wn. even in Mr. Wells’ thoughts there seems 
a faint dawning for the better. His latest book is 
called Babes in the Darkling Wood, and it is another 
one of those where he sees it through. There is the 
usual plot about two young lovers in the usual un- 
wedded state, with the usual parents failing to under- 
stand the beauty of it all, and it is, as one weary 
reviewer said, a little “corny.” But this time his young 
hero, who is of course the never-aging Wells himself, 
has a few new things to say. He believes that the core 
of the universe is mental and until we agree on a 
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mental form we are headed for disaster; that our mate- 
rial achievements must depend on philosophy, science, 
theology, and worship. Now, worship of course is a 
meaningless term with Mr. Wells, for he might mean 
fire worship or earth worship or even Wells worship. 
But when he uses the word theology—that hard, cold, 
logical term which omits the flowers and devotes itself 
to facts—ah, there is the first sign that he who battled 
every theologian who came his way and took special de- 
light in making faces at the Catholic Church, is perhaps 
after all these years actually beginning to see through. 


From Wellsian Fantasy to Facts 


[' Is pleasant to turn from the fantasy of Wells to 
actual stories such as that of the Protestant wife of a 
Catholic husband who, as soon as she had word of the 
rescue unharmed of her kidnapped baby, sent someone 
to the church to arrange for a Mass of thanksgiving. 

It is heartwarming, too, to read of the English child 
who was heard at his night prayers, asking God to keep 
his family safe from bombs, and adding anxiously, 
“And take care of yourself, God—if you got hit where 
would we be?” 

And, for one more story. There was Michael who was 
eleven and very small and thin. He said excitedly to 
his teacher when she called him to her desk, “I made a 
big sacrifice and God paid me back.” Little by little she 
drew the story from him. He was new in the school, 
timid and strange, and on the second day he got up very 
early and attended Mass at the nearest church. What he 
prayed for was that he would make a good start in the 
new place. And what his teacher had called him to her 
desk to say was that he was being promoted—and in 
the middle of the term. God had paid him back. 

How silly, how tawdry, those tales of extra-marital 
experience sound, even when Wells tells them in his 
clever way, when compared with such stories as these. 
But now that he has admitted that theology is necessary 
to make the world go around as it should, who knows 
what may happen? One article I hope he does not miss 
is a recent one by Dorothy Thompson concerning a boy 
who talked to her about the effect of his college educa- 
tion on his life. His professors had filled him with a 
“healthy skepticism” but all it did was make him un- 
easy. “I can see now that you can’t write off faith as a 
prime mover of history,” he said sadly, “but I’ve lost 
my moorings.” 

So Mr. Wells has plenty of penance to do if ever he 
acquires faith, for the evil he has written of so charm- 
ingly, so entertainingly, so appealingly, will live long 
after him in the young men whose systems he has 
poisoned with the virus. 
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stage and Screen 


By JERRY COTTER 


6 2 | 

bin most exhilarating experience in many seasons 
awaits the visitor to Ed Wynn’s latest zany revue, BOYS 
AND GIRLS TOGETHER. 
(hose who have seen and enjoyed the Wynn brand 
omedy in the years he has been amusing and amaz- 
ing playgoers, will readily admit that he surpasses all 
previous records in the current hit. A master at the art 
of timing and absurdity, he keeps the audience in a 
constant state of merriment by cleverly combining the 
ublime and the ridiculous. Innumerable outlandish 
costumes, the permanent expression of astonishment, 
he giggles, weird hats, all the accouterments that have 
ecome his trademark are used to excellent effect. 

(hough you may have some difficulty in recalling the 
fact after leaving the theater, there are others in the 
cast. Jane Pickens sings most attractively; the DeMarcos 
continue their reign as the royalty of ballroom dancers, 
and Dave Appollon, Jerry Cooper, and the LaVarre 
Brothers perform their assigned tasks in the manner 
of those who thoroughly enjoy their work. 

Chis is the sort of comedy hodgepodge that the the- 
iter has needed for quite some time. It is a production 
designed by a man who knows comedy, knows audi- 
ences, and believes in the theory that it takes more 
than a risqué tune or an embarrassing blackout sketch 
to insure genuine entertainment. 
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HOLD ON TO YOUR HATS, marking the retum 
of Al Jolson to the scene of former triumphs, can be 
rated as a typical Broadway musical. That is to say, it 
has the advantage of a lavish décor, talented cast, and 
the expected weakness resulting from too many at 
tempts to be slyly suggestive. 

The Lone Rider, a radio hero, is persuaded to go 
West to capture a desperado who has been terrorizing 
Sunshine Valley. It serves as a framework for the maiiy 
appearances of Jolson, who retains much of his appeal 
despite the passing of the years. Martha Raye, never 
noted for her restraint or adherence to the boundaries 
of good taste, is blatantly present. 

Excellent dance ensembles, unusual settings by Raoul 
Pene DuBois, a tuneful score, and the talents of Jack 
Whiting, Eunice Healey, and the large supporting cast 
make the evening gay and palatable, but the writers 
have nullified their efforts by an indigestible mixture of 
innuendo and offensive humor. 

* * * * 

A revival of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas always 
makes interesting theatrical news. Many significant and 
undreamed-of changes have taken place in the half 
century since the world first applauded their collabora 
tions, but the witty, urbane satire of the Gilbert lyrics, 
and the charm and enchantment of Arthur Sullivan's 
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qusic are as potent and entertaining now as in the lush 
yitorian days of the Savoy and London’s Opera 
Comique. 

The Lyric Opera Company, under Joseph Daltry’s 
jirection, has been presenting a group of the most popu- 
yr operettas prior to a nationwide tour. Pirates of 
Penzance, Trial by Jury, The Gondoliers and The 
\ikado-are included in the current festival. Musically, 
ihe group leaves little to be desired, for the freshness 
oftheir voices and the hearty spirit in which they have 
aeted the performances indicate their appreciation 
of the score. Their youthful exuberance compensates 
in layge.measure for the occasional lapses in the his- 
wioni¢ department. 

seem more familiar with the roles assigned to 
them in The Mikado and it is on the basis of this per- 
fomance that they merit the most applause. Catherine 
Judah is a Katisha to delight the ear and offend the 
ee, which is just as it should be. Walter Tibbets in 
the title role and Frank Kierman as Ko-Ko do an ex- 
cellent job of stepping briefly into the footprints of 
ihe original Savoyards. 

Costuming, direction, and the ensemble work mark 
the group as being definitely on the way. Not as yet in 
the DOyly Carte class, they may, with additional train- 
ing and guidance, emerge as a real threat to the Savoy- 
ad supremacy of their rivals from across the sea. 

* * * * 

Young Mr. Saroyan’s Confusion, rather presumptu- 
ously titled THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE, returned to 
the emboldening atmosphere of Broadway for a brief 
egagement before braving the less gullible audiences 
of the nation. 

Compared by his claque to the George Bernard Shaw 
of youthful days, Saroyan has yet to exhibit more than 
asuperficial knowledge, not only of life, but the com- 
plexities of the drama as weli. A second glimpse at his 
prize-winning play gives little added inkling of what 
the author actually intended to transmit to the public. 
The humor of the saloon and the philosophies of the 
immature and undiscerning characterize the entire pro- 
duction. It is neither abstractions nor drolleries of this 
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nature that has kept the drama alive through many 
turbulent centuries. 

Saroyan has much to learn. It is unfortunate that it 
must be acquired at the expense of the irritation of his 
audiences. Playgoers who will shortly be inveigled into 
theaters by the combined allure of the Pulitzer Prize 
tag and the much-publicized eccentricities of the author 
are warned that the play’s title is a shameless overstate- 
ment. 

* * ¥* * 

THE RAMPARTS WE WATCH—We cannot credit 
the March of Time producers with an honest, unbiased 
attempt to re-create on the screen the thoughts and 
actions of America of 1917 in The Ramparts We Watch. 

No documentary of that period is truthful or com- 
plete without the inclusion of the entire canvas of 
factual material exposed in the years that have passed 
since the first World War. Slogans, oratory, and propa- 
ganda can befuddle and confuse even the most alert. 
It has happened abroad, and it has happened here in 
the past. We cannot claim that the material contained 
in the production is not true, but we can protest against 
a policy whereby picked writers and directors shape 
the happenings of the past to suit the exigencies of 
the hour. Such an arbitrary attempt to mold and create 
public opinion is the opening gun in the war to pre- 
pare screen audiences for mass propaganda efforts. It 
bears much the same sound as the pre-war efforts of 
Germany and Russia, when they placed control of the 
picture industry high on their list of propaganda needs. 

‘ * * * * 

THE GREAT PROFILE—Twentieth Century-Fox— 
The tabloid escapades and lurid personal history of 
John Barrymore were inevitably destined for screen 
glorification. The Great Profile is top-heavy with the 
antics, vulgarities, and disregard for moral standards 
which have characterized the recent years of the former 
matinee idol. 

Hedonism is the guiding credo of the personality 
around whom the production revolves. Not a pleasant 
subject for a film biography considering the many great 
who have remained unsung and unscreened. 





Left: Ed Wynn, the Perfect Fool, as he appears in his new musical 
revue, “Boys and Girls Together.” Below: Mary Merrill, Kath- 
ryn Lewis, Frank Kierman, and Miriam Bentley, in the Lyric Opera 
Company’s presentation of Gilbert & Sullivan’s “Trial By Jury” 
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SPRING PARADE—Universal—Deanna Durbin’s 
nazing success story is carried through another chapter 
ith her appearance in Spring Parade. Refreshing and 
ankfully free from the taint of studio glamour, she 
mains one of the screen’s most engaging players. In- 
ligent guidance and careful attention to the selection 
of material has brought her through the dangerous 
iod in the careers of young stars. 
Che gaiety and laughter of pre-war Austria serve as 
cessary adjuncts to the simple story of a young girl 
aids a struggling composer up the ladder of suc- 
ss. Tuneful, plausible, and entertaining, it can be 
ecommended for all audiences. 
* * * * 

rOO MANY GIRLS—RKO—Many of the ribaldries 
last season’s musical comedy have been included in 
RKO screen version. The most objectionable fea- 

tures of the plot and the boldest of the lyrics have either 

been whitewashed or abandoned entirely, but a suffi- 
t amount of reprehensible material remains to make 
production unsuitable. 

Che abundance of absurdities in our world would 
1 to preclude the use of sacred subjects as material 
comic effect. The facetious references to the Sacra- 

nt of Penance show the dire need for ingenious and 
rous writers on the studio lots. If Catholics, as in- 
luals and groups, were more articulate in stating 

objections to such insertions there would be a 
ease in the number of affronts of this nature. 
rances Langford, Richard Carlson, Hal Leroy, and 

\rnaz contribute energetically and capably to the 
rile narrative of football prowess and campus ro- 
nee, but they fail to overcome the structural weak- 
of the production. 

* * * * 

[THE GREAT DICTATOR—United Artists—Vogues 

in comedy change rapidly, and the careers of the pur- 

yors of laughter are precarious at best. The comic 
headliner of yesteryear is strangely exasperating after 
his bag of tricks becomes too familiar. In a world so 
oid of genuine humor, it is increasingly difficult to 
capture and hold the interest of any audience to the 
point where newspaper headlines and radio bulletins 
completely forgotten. That is one reason why we 





Deanna Durbin, Franklin Pangborn, Anne Gwynne, 
and Allyn Joslyn in a gay scene from “Spring Parade” 
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are sorry that Charlie Chaplin saw fit to write, produce, 
and star in The Great Dictator. 

The first reaction to his appearance’ is that the for. 
lorn shuffler who brought not only smiles but tears jp 
the decades when his name was a household word, has 
not lost his touch. 

The Great Dictator was to be the answer of the great 
“little man” of the screen to the persecutions and the 
injustices perpetrated by the dictators against little 
men throughout the world. As a result, we cannot judge 
the film solely for its acknowledged hilarious sequences 
and incidents. It was planned carefully, and as P 
ganda. But it is the indoctrination of the days before 
the Berlin-Moscow Pact. It cleverly satirizes the rulers 
of Germany and Italy, but completely ignores the con- 
tributions made to modern tyranny by the master 
pressor of them all, the first comrade of Red Russia, 

In the bright, uncompromising glare of recent his 
tory, such an omission cannot possibly be considered 
an oversight. It is the principal flaw in a film that has 
received an exceptional amount of technical attention 
and publicity. 

As the Jewish shopkeeper who is a double for an anti- 
Semitic dictator, Chaplin is at his peak. It is a perform- 
ance to equal, if not surpass, his best previous efforts. 
Jack Oakie, Paulette Goddard, and Reginald Gardiner 
lend their talents to the principal supporting roles, 
with Oakie giving a performance of exceptional skill. 

* * * * 

NORTHWEST MOUNTED POLICE—Paramount— 
The flourish and magnificence associated with the pro- 
ductions of Cecil B. DeMille are given full opportunity 
for display in Northwest Mounted Police. The famous 
“Mounties” of fact and fiction receive their magna cum 
laude in glorification as the full force of the screen's 
magic is focused on the northwoods country. 

Each new DeMille opus seems to overshadow the 
others in panoramic beauty, action, and thrilling effects. 
If the story is lost in the excitement or overwhelmed 
by the magnitude of events, at least the cause of enter- 
tainment has been served. Gary Cooper, Madeleine 
Carroll, Preston Foster, George Bancroft, and Walter 
Hampden become part of the sweeping pattern in this 
vigorous saga of the outdoors. 
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Deanna Durbin and Mischa Auer in another 
scene from Universal’s “Spring Parade” 
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Rosary of the Holy Wounds 


In the August issue of THE SIGN, page 51, you re- 
plied that the Rosary of the Holy Wounds, or Chaplet 
of Mercy, has been condemned by the Holy See. Do I 
understand you to say that the invocations that make 
up the Chaplet are no longer to be said?—.outsvitte, 
RY, 


Several anxious inquiries have been received about 
the condemnation of the Rosary of the Most Holy 
Wounds since the above reply was printed, so we take 
this occasion to answer them all. 

On November 29, 1939, the following question was 
proposed to a general session of the Cardinals compos- 
ing the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office: 
“whether the devotions, known as Devotion to the 
Agonizing Heart of Jesus and the Rosary of the Most 
Holy Wounds of Our Lord Jesus Christ may be propa- 
gated among the faithful.” The Cardinals, having before 
their eyes the Decree of May 26, 1937, replied: “non 
licere”—it is not lawful. Hence, it is clear from the 
above response that the Rosary of the Most Holy 
Wounds of Our Lord Jesus Christ may no longer be 
plopagated among the faithful. 

The Decree of May 26, 1937, was issued by the Holy 
Office to recall to the Bishops throughout the world 
pievious legislation against the introduction of novel 
forms of worship and devotion, and they were urged to 
Watch: over such matters and to correct abuses which 
Geep into popular devotions. It is not to be understood 
that the Holy Office condemned devotion to the Five 
Wounds of Christ. By no means. There is a special 
dice and Mass of the Five Wounds, and the Chaplet 

the Five Wounds promoted by the Congregation of 
he Passion has the explicit approval of the Holy See. 

Though the Decree of December, 1939, forbids the 
Pfopagation of the Rosary of the Holy Wounds among 
the faithful, it does not seem to forbid the faithful from 
privately reciting the ejaculations of which the “rosary” 
Was composed, and which were said to have been taught 
by Our Lord Himself to Sister Martha Mary Chambon, 


@ The SIGN-POST is a service of instruction in the Catholic Faith and related matters 
for our subscribers. Letters containing questions should be addressed to The Sign-Post, 
c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Please give full name and address as a sign of good 
faith. Neither initials nor place of residence will be printed except with the writer’s con- 
sent. © Questions should be about the faith and history of the Catholic Church and re- 
lated matters. © Questions should be kept separate from other business. @ Questions are 
not answered by personal letter. © Matters of conscience and urgent moral cases should 
be brought to one’s Pastor or Confessor. ® Anonymous letters will not be considered. N 
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a Visitation Sister, who died at Chambery, France, in 
1907. They are perfectly orthodox and devotional in 
themselves, independently of the revelations alleged to 
have been made to the Sister. But they may not be called 
a “rosary,” nor be propagated among the faithful as 
such. These revelations and the promises attached to 
them have not been approved by the Holy See. This 
may be one reason for the condemnation. The ejacu- 
lations of which the Chaplet of Mercy is composed are 
not mentioned in the latest authentic list of indul- 
gences, Preces et Pia Opera, published by the Sacred 
Apostolic Penitentiary in 1938, and hence they cannot 
be considered as indulgenced, at least for the faithful 
in general. 


Catholic Attending Protestant Marriage 


(1) What is the attitude of the Church about Cath- 
olics attending weddings of Protestant friends in their 
own church and at their homes? (2) May a Catholic be 
a witness of an heretical wedding?—NOVA SCOTIA. 


(1) The Canon Law of the Church in this matter is 
as follows: It is unlawful for the faithful in any way to 
assist in an active manner or to take part in the sacred 
services of non-Catholics, but mere passive or material 
presence may be tolerated on account of one’s civil 
office, or to show one’s respect, at funerals, weddings, 
and similar solemnities, (the bishop’s approval being 
obtained in doubtful cases), provided the danger of 
perversion and scandal are absent, (Canon 1258) . 

(2) If the office of witness (best man, first brides- 
maid) at a Protestant wedding is an active participation 
in a sacred religious rite, a Catholic may not perform 
such an office, in the light of the above Canon. 


Church and Bible 


I have read and heard much Catholic doctrine, but 
remain unsympathetic because of my disagreement with 
some of the Church’s initial premises. You believe that 
the men who wrote the Bible were divinely inspired 
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because the Church says they were; and you believe the 
Church because of the Bible. Isn’t this a vicious circle? 
—ARVERNE, N. Y. 


The Catholic position in this matter is as follows: the 
Gospels are proven to be true, historical writings in the 
same manner as other ancient documents. Once it is 
admitted that the Gospels are true historical records, 
the person and office of Christ must be considered. He 
claimed to be a Divine legate and the Son of God. He 
worked miracles to substantiate His claim, the greatest 
of which was His bodily resurrection from the grave. 
These facts proved Him to be Divine. The same Gospels 
say that He established a Church and gave it the com- 
mission to spread His teachings to the ends of the earth. 
He promised to be “with” the Church until the end 
of time and to preserve it from teaching error. The 
Church, therefore, is infallible. All these things are 
gathered from the Gospels considered merely as au- 
thentic historical documents. 

Once the divine institution of the Church is ad- 
mitted, it follows that it belongs to the Church to 
determine the writings which contain divine revelation. 
The Church draws up the canon or list of such writings 
and declares them to be inspired, that is, written under 
the influence of the Holy Ghost. The books themselves 
do not clearly and explicitly claim to be inspired. The 
infallible teaching Church alone can establish certainty 
in this matter. Since they were inspired of God, their 
testimony is used to support the claim of the Church 
to be the teacher, interpreter, and judge of divine 
revelation. There is no vicious circle here. 


Anglican Ordinations 


(1) Were not Bishops Barlow and Hodgekin, two of 
the bishops who consecrated Matthew Parker of Canter- 
bury, validly consecrated according to the Roman Rite? 
(2) Does not the essential part of the ritual of consecra- 
tion lie in the words, “Accipe Spiritum Sanctum,” (Re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost), the form used in Parkey’s 
consecration? (3) Why does the Roman Catholic Church 
recognize the validity of the Orthodox consecrations, 
and not the validity of the Anglican, when the Ortho- 
dox themselves use the above form, and have, moreover, 
recognized the validity of Anglican Orders? (4) Does not 
the Anglican form of ordination satisfy the provisions 
of the Council of Trent, Sess. 23, cap. 3? (5) Why was 
it that throughout seven papal reigns following Henry 
VIII's repudiation of the papal authority in 1534, the 
See of Rome remained in full communion with the 
inglican Church?—NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(1) Hodgekin was the only one of the four co-con- 
secrators of Matthew Parker, from whom Anglican 
ordinations take their origin, who was certainly in 
episcopal Orders, but he had been expressly suspended 
a pontificalibus by Cardinal Pole during Mary’s reign, 
and consequently acted illegally as co-consecrator of 
Parker. Barlow's consecration is shrouded in obscurity, 
though it appears more probable that he was never 
validly consecrated. There is also considerable obscurity 
about his consecration of Parker. The day and nature 
of the ceremony were not revealed until after the close 
of Elizabeth's reign. In any event, Pope Leo XIII did 
not base his condemnation of Anglican ordinations on 
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Barlow's status, but on the detect of “form and inten. 
tion” in the rite used. Even though Barlow had beep 
in valid episcopal Orders, the rite he used was null, 

(2) Though the words, Accipe Spiritum Sanctum, 
were used in the consecration of Parker, they do not of 
themselves signify the office and grace imparted. The 
Edwardine Ordinal followed by Barlow did not intend 
to make Parker a bishop in the traditional Catholic 
sense. The Reformers attempted to correct this in 1669, 
but it was a century too late. 


(3) The Eastern Orthodox Churches, though jp 
schism, have preserved valid Orders and also the power 
to transmit them. They use the form, Accipe Spiritum 
Sanctum, which is clearly determined by the other parts 
of the ordination and consecration rites. They believe 
in the sacrificial character of the priest, that he js 
ordained to offer the sacrifice of the Body and Blood 
of Christ, which the Edwardine Ordinal did not con 
tain, but deliberately excluded. We do not know how 
general is the Orthodox recognition of Anglican ordina- 
tions, but it is probable that they recognize them for 
political reasons rather than theological. 


(3) The Anglican form used for the consecration of 
Parker does not satisfy the requirements of the Council 
of Trent. As said above, the words Accipe Spiritum 
Sanctum do not of themselves determine the office and 
grace imparted. In the Roman Rite the determination 
of these words is found in the words recited afterward 
by the consecrator alone, in which he implores God to 
pour upon the candidate the fulness of the sacerdotal 
benediction, cornu gratiae sacerdotalis. This does not 
derogate from the Canon of the same Council, which 
declared anathema against those who would say that 
Accipe Spiritum Sanctum is said in vain; for this Canon 
does not say that the Holy Ghost is imparted through 
this particular form of words. The words, cornu gratiae 
sacerdotalis, also signify the Holy Ghost. 


(4) The See of Rome, the center of unity, was always 
in communion with the Catholic Church that was in 
England, but it never was in communion with the 
Anglican Church, the Church set up by the Reformers 
and consolidated by Queen Elizabeth. 






























































































































































Did Saints Peter and Paul Meet? 


A Protestant Sunday School superintendent wanted 
to know why, when Saint Paul was in Rome, Saint Peter 
did not see him. He claims they were in Rome at the 
same time, but could find nothing written about their 
having seen each other. He thought it strange that two 
men, who were so closely associated to Christ when Our 


Lord was on earth, did not see each other.—wiLLiaAMs 
PORT, PA. 












That Saint Paul met Saint Peter is evident from the 
words of Saint Paul himself. In his Epistle to the Gala 
tians (1:18) he writes, “After three years I went to 
Jerusalem to see Peter, and I tarried with him fifteen 
days.” Whether they met in Rome is not so clear, but 
it is probable that they did. Tradition holds that they 
were killed in Rome on the same day, and probably i» 
the same year (67 A.D.?), but not in the same place. 
The Acts of the Apostles (28:16) testify that Saint Paul 
was in Rome: “And when we came to Rome, Paul was 
suffered to dwell by himself with a soldier that kept 
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him.” Some of his Epistles were written there. The 
_ Roman residence of Saint Peter is not so clearly re- 
yealed in the New Testament, but it is nonetheless 
certain. But there is a reference to his sojourn in Rome 
in his first Epistle, when he writes, “The Church that 
is in Babylon, elected together with you, saluteth you.” 
Babylon figuratively represents Rome. 

Saint Paul was not associated with Christ when He 
was on earth. It was only after the Ascension that Our 
Lord chose him to be an Apostle, when He appeared 
to him in a blinding vision on the road to Damascus 
(I Cor. 15:8; Acts, Chap. 9). In regard to the begin- 
nings of the Christian Church, it is well to be reminded 
that everything is not contained in the written record 
of the New Testament. The tradition of the Church fills 
in the omissions of the Scriptures. 


Rosary of St. Anne 


Is the little Chaplet of Saint Anne approved by the 
Church? How does one recite the Chaplet?—Morris- 
TOWN, N. J. 


The following method of reciting the Chaplet of 
Saint Anne is given in the Manual of Devotions to 
Saint Anne, which carries an Imprimatur. One Our 
Father and five Hail Marys are recited in honor of 
Jesus, Mary, and Saint Anne—making three Our Fathers 
and fifteen Hail Marys in all. After each Hail Mary the 
names of Jesus, Mary, and Anne are added. 


Church Annulment and Civil Divorce 


Is it necessary for a Catholic couple to obtain a civil 
divorce before the Church will hear and grant an annul- 
ment of their marriage?—PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The answer is, no. The Church alone is competent 
to judge the marriages of the baptized, but she admits 
the competence of the State in regard to what are called 
the civil effects of marriage. (Canon 1016) . 


Tolerating Prostitution: Author of 
“Jesuit Enigma’: St. Francis 


(1) Recently I read a book on sex in which the 
author, a physician, ridicules the Catholic concept of 
morality, chastity, and celibacy of the clergy. He repre- 
sented Saints Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, and Al- 
phonsus Liguori as condoning prostitution. The fol- 
lowing quotation is ascribed to St. Thomas: “Prostitu- 
lion in towns is like the sewers in a palace; take away 
the sewers and the palace become an impure and stink- 
ing place.” If this is true, St. Thomas taught that, in 
this case, the end justifies the means, which is contrary 
to Catholic teaching. (2) Is the author of the book; “The 
Jesuit Enigma,” a Catholic in good standing? (3) Is it 
true that St. Francis was a self-castrated eunuch?—NEw 
LONDON, CONN. 


(1) Any author who ridicules the Catholic concept 
of morality, chastity, and celibacy of the clergy reveals 
that his effrontery is equal to his prejudice. Moreover, 
ridicule is rather a poor argument. Many pernicious 
ideas are circulated by writers who, for the sake of filthy 
lucre, treat of sex matters in a pseudo-scientific style. 
Rightly does the Church forbid Catholics to read books 
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which attack or ridicule true faith and sound morality. 
It is not necessary for non-Catholics to take the Church's 
word on her own authority in this matter. Simply write 
to the Surgeon General of the U. S. Army at Washing- 
ton and he will tell you practically the same thing that 
the Church teaches about the necessity of sexual disci- 
pline. The Army learned many important lessons about 
sex during the World War. The Defense Council in 
1917 declared that continence is “compatible with 
health and is the best prevention against venereal infec- 
tions.” 


It often happens that advocates of a “healthy sex life” 
display a lamentable incapacity of appreciating any view- 
point but their own. The author of your book conveys 
a false impression of the teaching of Saints Augustine, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Alphonsus. St. Thomas taught 
that human governments ought to take as their model 
the Divine Government, which often tolerates evils for 
the sake of a greater good, or lest greater evils follow. 
Human governments could hardly hope to surpass the 
Divine. St. Thomas, (2, 2, q. 10, art. xi), when explain- 
ing the toleration of infidel rites, (which objectively are 
evil), quotes St. Augustine: ““Take away harlots from hu- 
man affairs, and you will turn everything over to lust.” In 
another place (De Regim. Princ. IV, c. xiv) he follows 
St. Augustine on the toleration of harlots because they 
are like a sewer into which all filth flows. His meaning, 
of course, is that circumstances in a community (a 
large, not a small one) may be such that it were better 
to tolerate prostitution under strict safeguards, rather 
than spread the evil of lust throughout the city by at- 
tempting to abolish it entirely. The saint’s example of 
a sewer is a strong but very apt one. This toleration 
does not mean that s°x sins are not sins when com- 
mitted in brothels. They are still sins. To tolerate does 
not mean to condone. Not only the persons immediately 
concerned, but all co-operators are guilty of grave of- 
fenses against the law of God. “Neither fornicators nor 
adulterers shall possess the Kingdom of God.” 


St. Augustine wrote when pagan morals were still 
strong, if not prevalent, but it seems that he retracted 
his earlier opinion about toleration, when he grew 
older and wiser. (Comment. in Ecclum. 19:3, a La- 
pide) . 

St. Alphonsus (Opera St. Alph., Gaude, Vol. I, lib. 
III n. 432) taught that, theoretically, the affirmative 
opinion holding toleration lawful was probable, but 
the negative opinion was in practice more probable. 
The reason why he thought the negative opinion more 
probable was that toleration does not effectively re- 
strict the evil. The affirmative opinion is not an in- 
stance of the false principle, the end justifies the means. 
In this case what is chosen is a lesser good (restriction) , 
when it is impossible to obtain the greater good (aboli- 
tion). What all theologians and the Church desire is 
complete abolition of prostitution, but .if it cannot or 
will not (by the civil authority) be brought about, 
what then? We are right back in’ Augustine’s situation. 


(2) He is not in good standing, to our knowledge. 
May we ask you and those who read this to pray to 
God that he soon will be? 

(3) What St. Francis? There are several. saints of 
that name. But whatever St. Francis is meant, it is a 
vicious calumny to say that any one of them was a 
self-castrated eunuch. The Church does not canonize 
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those who violate the law of God, but only those who 
keep it in an heroic degree. The saints are not fanatics. 


Marconi-O’ Brien Agreement 


Was the agreement between Signor Marconi and 
Lady Beatrice O’Brien to obtain a divorce if their mar- 
riage did not work out happily, a verbal or a written 
one? If written, had it been witnessed? If verbal, how 
could such an agreement be proved to have existed?— 
N. N. 

The report of the case in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
1927, p. 217 et seq. seems to imply that the agreement 
to seek a divorce, if the marriage turned out unhappily, 
was a verbal one. It was agreed to by both Signor Mar- 
coni and Lady O’Brien as a condition sine qua non; 
and on this account it nullified their marriage consent. 
Che evidence of this condition was given by other wit- 
nesses and it was satisfactory to the matrimonial courts 
of Westminster and the Sacred Roman Rota. In matri- 
monial trials it makes no difference whether the explicit 
agreement against the substance of marriage is verbal 
or written. The point is whether it can be proved. In 
this case it was proved that the explicit condition ex- 
isted before the marriage and was never revoked. 


Married Catholic Priests: 
Salvation of Jews: “The Wandering Jew” 


(1) Could you tell me if there are any Roman Cath- 
olic priests in any part of the world who are permitted 
to marry? (2) Please elaborate on the promulgation of 
a certain Pope, who said something about Jews being 
allowed to enter Heaven, due to “invincible ignorance.” 
(3) What is the attitude of the Church toward the book, 
“The Wandering Jew,” by Eugene Sue?—NEW yYoRK, 
N. Y. 

(1) As we have answered several times before, the last 
time quite fully in the July 1940 issue, the discipline of 
the Latin or Western Church, commonly called Roman 
Catholic, differs from the custom of most of the Eastern 
Catholic Churches in the matter of clerical celibacy. 
In the former, celibacy is enjoined on all those in 
Sacred Orders; in the latter married men are allowed to 
be ordained priests and to live with their wives. But in 
neither the Western nor the Eastern Catholic Churches 
are priests allowed to marry after ordination to the 
priesthood. The bishops of the latter Churches are 
celibates. Both Churches are truly Catholic and united 
with the Supreme Pontiff of Rome. 

(2) This question is rather indefinite, but the fol- 
lowing statement of Pope Pius IX in his letter to the 
Bishops of Italy, August 10, 1863, is applicable to all 
non-Catholics, including Jews: “It is known to us and 
io you, that those who are in invincible ignorance [i.e., 
ignorance which they have no means of dispelling] of 
our most holy religion, who observe the precepts of the 
natural law, which God has written in the hearts of all 
men, and who in their willingness to obey God live an 
honest and upright life, may, by the aid of the divine 
light and grace, attain to eternal life; for God, who 
beholds, searches, and knows the minds, the hearts, the 
thoughts, and habits of all men, in His sovereign good- 
ness and mercy, does not permit any one to suffer 
cternal punishment who is guiltless of a willful trans- 
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gression of His law. But very well known, also, is the 
Catholic dogma, namely, that no one outside the Cath. 
olic Church can be saved, and those contumaciously 
resisting the authority of this Church, pertinacious in 
their dissension, cannot obtain salvation.” (Denz-Bann, 
n. 1677). 

(3) The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIV, page 105, 
says that Eugene Sue’s Wandering Jew was one of the 
most popular anti-Jesuit books ever printed, and has 
done more than anything else to give final form to the 
caricature of the Jesuits. All his novels are listed in the 
Index of Forbidden Books. 


Promises of Mixed Marriage 


What «are the conditions and guarantees to be made 
before a dispensation is granted by the Church to allow 
a Catholic to marry a non-Catholic?—NEW BRUNSWICK, 
N. J. 

The Church will not dispense from the impediment 
of mixed religion, which exists between a Catholic and 
a baptized non-Catholic, unless there are just and grave 
reasons for the dispensation, and the non-Catholic party 
sincerely promises to remove all danger of perversion 
from the Catholic party, and both parties promise to 
baptize and to educate all the children in the Catholic 
Faith only. There must be moral certainty that the 
promises or guarantees will be carried out. As a rule, 
the promises are demanded in writing. (Canon 1061). 
Moreover, it is forbidden the parties of a mixed mar- 
riage to give or to renew their marriage consent before 
a non-Catholic minister of religion, acting as such, 
either before or after the Catholic ceremony. (Canon 
1063) . In some dioceses this is another condition which 
the parties promise to observe. The same rules apply 
when there is question of a dispensation between a 
Catholic and an unbaptized person. (Canon 1071). 


Unbecoming Dress 


I have noticed a number of women of different ages 
at various services in church with nothing more than 
a band or braid around their heads in place of a hat. 
Others appear in trousers (slacks, as some call them), 
and some stockingless. Does the Church sanction this 
mode of dress for women? I have yet to hear any pastor 
or priest touch on this subject.—LONG BEACH, N. Y. 


The Church, of course, does not approve unbecoming 
dress in women; on the contrary Pope Benedict XV and 
Pope Pius XI several times explicitly condemned it and 
exhorted all Catholics, especially mothers of families, to 
inculcate modesty in their children. Recently Pope Pius 
XII urged Catholic girls to fight against immodest dress 
and not to risk their chastity by bowing down to the 
“tyranny of style.” 


Instruction for Nurses 


Could you recommend a pamphlet or book that 
might help a Catholic nurse? I feel that written advice 
is often more beneficial than spoken counsel.—MAss. 

Manual for Nurses Caring for Catholic Patients by 
Father Ostler, O. F. M., and Graduate Nurses, a Sym- 
posium of Ethical Inspiration, edited by Leo Gregory 
Fink, are to be recommended. The first is. listed at fifty 
cents, and the second at $2.00; both prices are net. 
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Letters should as a rule be 
limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the 
right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
writer’s and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 
gent comment concerning matters having relation to 
Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. 


ITaLy, ITALIANS, AND THE WAR 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

As an assiduous reader of your excellent magazine 
which, in my estimation, is the finest Catholic periodical 
published in the English language, from a quality 
standpoint as well as from its impartial and well-bal- 
anced editorial policy, permit me to raise my voice in 
protest against an injustice which is systematically in- 
flicted by a large part of American public opinion, 
non-Catholic as well as Catholic, upon a nation to 
which humanity is greatly indebted. I refer, of course, 
to the disparaging, and under the circumstances, wholly 
unwarranted treatment meted out to the Italian people, 
as well as to the superficial, tongue-in-the-cheek condem- 
nation of Italian policy on the part of certain self- 
constituted “defenders of Christian civilization.” 

While my all but four years spent in my native Cali- 
fornia force me to concur with F. Jacobellis and “Ad- 
miring Subscriber” (August issue) relative to the 
chronic character of the malady, yet it is obvious that 
the present conflict has greatly aggravated this deplora- 
ble attitude. A certain California editor recently solicited 
from the pastor of a local Italian Catholic Church an 
advertisement attesting to the “100% Americanism of 
the Italo-American element in the present conflict.” For 
this altruistic and highly patriotic service he had the 
effrontery to request one hundred dollars! 

Americans of Italian extraction could appropriately 
retort to this insult to their Americanism (for insult it 
is) by requesting a similar proof as to the genuineness 
of their Americanism from say—the English-American 
element in the country! What is sauce for the goose is 
certainly sauce for the gander! Then, too, in view of 
the vociferous insistence on the part of so many of 
these worthies that the United States extricate Great 
Britain, for the second time in twenty-five years, from 
the debacle in which she has involved herself, it can 
be asked, which of the two groups is best serving the 
real interest of the American people! 

Of course no extraordinary mental perspicacity is re- 
quired to understand the reason for this deep-rooted 
prejudice against Italy, Spain, and the Latin races in 
general. It is the direct result of almost two hundred 
years of English-Protestant “culture” and a deliberate 
falsification of history which in turn has succeeded in 
engendering that peculiar mentality whereby for mil- 
lions England is synonymous with civilization, culture, 
and progress. To the truly educated and the student 
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of history, however, nothing can be more grotesque. It 
would apparently be a shock for these people to learn 
that Italy was a civilized nation when the Britons were 
still dwelling in caves, and that she was already the 
center of Christian civilization when England was still 
steeped in icol worship; indeed, that it is to Italy and 
the Italians that England, Germany, and other lands 
owe their conversion to Christianity and their subse- 
quent rise from barbarism! One cannot help but in- 
quire as to whether these people have ever heard of 
such names as Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Raphael, 
Michelangelo, Cellini, Bramante, Palestrina, Columbus, 
Marconi, and a score of others, all Italians and un- 
equalled in their respective fields of theology, poetry, 
painting, sculpture, metal work, architecture, polyphonic 
music, navigation, and electricity! 

During the four years in which I have been privileged 
to pursue my theological studies in this country I have 
been ever increasingly convinced of the supremacy of 
the Italian people in the domain of the spirit, namely, 
in art, music and painting, factors which really consti- 
tute true culture and refinement. If to this we add the 
most potent factor of all, that of the Christian Faith, 
which for twenty centuries has radiated from this land 
to the four corners of the globe, then indeed can we 
affirm with the world’s outstanding scholars that the 
Italian race, from the day in which the legendary 
Romulus founded his immortal city of the seven hills, 
has been and is, the greatest single cultural and civiliz- 
ing force which the world has ever known. 

While I am just as abhorrent of Nazism as any true 
American, yet I prefer to concur with that large body 
of thoughtful Catholics the world over who behold in 
Britain’s decadent paganism, Machiavellian opportun- 
ism, and historical hatred of Catholicism, a menace 
every bit as ominous, if not worse, than Nazism. Then 
too it is well for Catholics to look into the future. A 
defeat for England and France means the end of 
Britain’s illegally gained world hegemony, as well as 
a death blow to international Masonry and pagan 
liberalism, the bitterest enemies of Catholic civilization 
for the past two hundred years. On the other hand, 
while a German-Italian defeat will rid us of totalitarian 
ideologies, it will in all probability also mean the 
domination of these countries, as well as of Central 
Europe, and through them of France and even Spain, 
by the Red Vulture, which even now is but biding its 
time and awaiting the opportune moment to swoop 
down upon its helpless prey. In the light of Catholic 
truth, which of the two catastrophes will be most detri- 
mental to civilization? This, I believe, is the big ques- 
tion of the day. 


RomegE, ITALY, Henry V. ANGELINO. 


GIBRALTAR AND FRANCO 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

“In any case, it is a mystery why Americans should 
become wrought up by a report that Franco might try 
to take Gibraltar. The British have about the same 
right there that they would have at Key West.” 

Truly I am surprised to see such a childish comment 
appear in the pages of a magazine whose contributors 
are supposed to be normally intelligent and of an adult 
mind. The comment smacks of the petulant child an- 
noyed at having heard harsh words against a hero. It 
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is completely lacking in ordinary reasoning and judg- 
ment. We can just as easily say a similar thing about 
the United States and the Philippines—actually what 
right have we there? 


There is no mystery about why Americans should 
be wrought up by reports of anyone having Gibraltar 
except the English at this time. We know very well that 
Gibraltar guards the western entrance to the Medi- 
terranean, Therefore such a vantage point is obviously 
of great importance to the British in this war which is 
now waged against the Italian Navy as well as Nazi 
airplanes. To Americans it is vitally necessary that the 
British fleet be undefeated. Hence Gibraltar is a source 
of anxiety to real Americans just because it is a key 
point in British defense in this war. Change of its 
status from British to Fascist (of any sort) is of vital 
concern to Americans as well as to Englishmen. 


Thirdly there is a controversial issue involved in 
the very association of Franco with Gibraltar during 
this period of war between Great Britain and Germany 
and Italy. ‘he very rights on which Franco stands as 
representative of Spain are still debatable. I have never 
and as yet do not believe in Franco as the savior of the 
Spanish people from the “Red Menace.” He who em- 
ploys the Brown Shirts and Black Shirts is already com- 
promised. He who employs a gangster to protect him 
by killing his enemies has never yet been proved a man 
capable of saving others from any worse fate than that 
of his gangster’s victims. In the end he who pays for 
“protection” from a gangster mob is put out of the 
way as soon as he has served the purposes of the gang- 
sters. One cannot compromise ideals without dooming 
them and oneself. 


The Church in its long centuries of existence has on 
the whole been wise in its dealings with affairs of 
State. However, in that field it is not infallible. More. 
over, when the hierarchy of the Church in any State be- 
comes too closely associated with the governing body, 
the feebleness of human nature often comes into play. 
Surely the Church at Rome must know that the Church 
of Spain was not unbesmirched by the sins of greed 
and sluggishness against the peons who have the Faith! 
Why then today when there is need for strong opposi- 
tion to the vanguards of brute force and Antichrist does 
Rome range herself on the side of Fascism in support 
of Franco? There are many ways of bringing truth to 
triumph but surely no way leads through Fascism! One 
cannot rob Peter to pay Paul. Yet what is it but such 
a course when support is gladly received from the co- 
horts of Hitler and Mussolini? I am sure Our Lord is 
not to be appeased with the slaughter of His fold by 
the legions of Nazis and Fascists. Nazis and Fascists 
can bomb churches and massacre priests and nuns as 
efficiently as any “Red Menace.” 


Quincy, Mass. MARGARET Morin 


“LITTLE THINGS” 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

Thank you for always putting out such a splendid 
magazine. I could rhapsodize whole pages over the big 
things in it, but I suppose everybody else does that. So 
I'll be different and thank you for the little things in- 
stead. 

May | thank you especially for the splendid drawing 
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on your September cover—“Christ in the School.” As a 
member of the Crusade working for the Feast of Christ 
the Divine Teacher, I just about leaped a foot when 
I saw the cover. I sat down immediately and wrote a 
letter calling it to the attention of the President of the 
Crusade. It is exactly my concept of the Divine Teacher 
in the classroom. 

I think you do a good job with the other covers also, 
Your pictures of the Chinese sufferers are, I think, 
culled with a fine sense of art and psychology. My hus- 
band sends a thank you for what you had about the 
World Series, and my daughter considers your Stage 
and Screen department inspiring. 

Won’t you give us more stories by Enid Dinnis? To 
tell the truth, she is the only fiction writer I care for 
(in Catholic magazines). I am attempting to write fic- 
tion, and am working on a novel. Being a very direct 
person, I fear my greatest difficulty is learning how to 
write by indirection. I consider Enid Dinnis a most able 
writer by indirection, and | think she is helping me 


more than anyone else I know. The illustrations for ” 


her stories are fascinating. I love their dignity and Old- 
World charm. Her stories, together with the illustra- 
tions which have appeared with them, would make a 
lovely book for Christmas. I'll give you an order for a 
dozen copies right now! 


Upper Montc arr, N. J. EvELYN M. ADELMAN. 


AL. Tuts AND HEAVEN, Too 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

On three scores I protest the showing of the current 
film feature, All This and Heaven, Too. First, in this 
presentation the sympathies of the audience are en- 
listed on behalf of a psychopathic criminal and the 
intrigante who dominates him. 

However indifferent to private moralities the theater- 
going public may appear to be, nevertheless it includes 
a solid minority which feels that the glorification of 
the Bluebeard hero has gone too far—Mayerling, Re- 
becca, and now All This and Heaven, Too. When mutr- 
der in the home is condoned, in fact, almost sanctified, 
and the killer is represented as a wistful idealist, what 
crime. | am curious to know, falls under the censor’s 
ban? 

Second, in All This and Heaven, Too the bias against 
Catholicism is, in itself, an offense to those of the Faith. 
Here the priest is presented as the furtive enemy of the 
lovers—indeed, even worse, as an ally of the wife—the 
implication being that priests, in the nature of their 
calling, are the natural foes of love, serpents lurking 
to poison the minds of Duchesses against lofty-souled 
Governesses. Again, when the Duke’s son, a Catholic 
boy, presumably not unaccustomed to prayer and not 
regarding the clergy as hobgoblins, lies ill and the 
family assembles to ask the Divine assistance, the Gov- 
erness leaps to the defense, proclaiming, “little children 
should not be frightened,” leaving in the minds of the 
unthinking the impression that an appeal to God is to 
a child the most alarming of acts. And again, in the 
scene where the young girl confides to the Governess 
that in the confessional the priest has said that she is 
now almost a woman and will soon be given in mar- 
riage, though the phrases employed adroitly skim a 
direct charge, the insinuation is that some word or act 
of the priest’s has outraged maiden modesty and 
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brought on hysteria. These incidents, extraneous to the 
main theme of the story, have been dragged forward 
ono other end than that of casting obloquy upon the 
Catholic Church. And I, one among many, strongly 
resent this slur. 

Third, in this picture I protest the misrepresenta- 
tions, calumnies, and detractions directed against an 
unfortunate woman brutally done to death, no matter 
how many years ago. After what lapse of time, may I 
ask, do novelists and producers consider an honorable 
name a safe mark for defamation? 

It is bitter, indeed, for a wife to have the usurper of 
her husband’s love foisted upon her for six years; to 
be thrust down into a subordinate position in her own 
home; to witness the moral disintegration of the father 
of her nine living children; to bear the scandal brought 
upon the family name, always hoping for the restora- 
tion of more normal conditions, only in the end to be 
tapped in her own bedroom and there hacked and 
bludgeoned to death. 

Yes, the wrongs that beat down the Duchess de 
Choiseul-Praslin in her own land and in a more gra- 
cious age than ours were bitter; but it has been re- 
served for the United States, today, to assume the onus 
of a commercialized calumny of the woman whose last 
written’ words were: “But Thou art at hand, and I 
have trust in Thee, that Thou wilt support the poor 
mother fighting this hard battle for her children. Lord, 
help me.” 

WasHINGTON, D. C.. GENEVIEVE BLANCH WIMSATT. 


BELLOC THE GREAT 


Eprror OF THE SIGN: 

John B. Kennedy’s article “Belloc the Great” in the 
September number was delightfully human and at the 
same time revealing. Since THe Sicn has published 
more of Belloc’s work than any other American maga- 
tine, it is fitting that it should pay this tribute to the 
greatest. living Catholic author. It would be interesting 
to follow up this article with one giving an appreciation 


_ of Belloc’s literary work. 


Let me add a word of commendation for Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s radio work. He never misses an opportunity to 
say a word in defense of God and Church. Considering 
all the circumstances this must require considerable 
courage at times. 


New York, N. Y. Joun L. Barrett. 


PonTIFICAL COLLEGE OF BEDA 


Eviror OF THE SIGN: 

The Pontifical College of Beda, established in Rome 
to educate convert Anglican clergymen for the Catholic 
priesthood, is now located at Upholland College, 
Wigan, near Manchester, England. This migration has 
been found necessary due to the present conditions in 
Europe. Nevertheless Beda is carrying on its vital work, 
and plans to return to Rome when conditions permit. 
I have received a communication from the Rector, 
Monsignor Charles L. H. Duchermin, to the effect that 
books dealing with psychology, sociology, liturgy, and 
missionology would be gratefully received for the use 
of the students, most of whom have given up all social 
and clerical advantages in the Church of England to 
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become humble aspirants for the Catholic priesthood. 
If readers of THe Sicn have any volumes suitable for 
these advanced students, especially works by American 
authors, I shall be happy if these readers will write me 
giving details of any books they may wish to donate, 
before actually sending them forward. 

go MAIN STREET WiLuiaM E. KerRisH 

FAIRHAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


CATHOLIC ORIENTALS 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

To correct what was perhaps a misstatement in the 
August issue of Tue Sicn, I send on this letter. In the 
department called “The Sign Post,” page 50, the state- 
ment was made: “The Churches of the East that are 
united with Rome are called Uniat.” This is incor- 
rect. I quote from The Catholic Eastern Churches by 
Donald Attwater, p. XIV: 

“Catholic orientals are sometimes called ‘Uniates’.. . 
It was coined as a term of contempt by the opponents 
of the Union of Brest, and for that reason alone its 
use by Catholics is to be deplored. It is always used 
in an offensive sense by non-Catholics and it is repudi- 
ated by those of whom it is used; moreover, it is never 
found in official ecclesiastical acts of Rome or in such 
publications as the Annuario Pontificio.” 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. Rosert C. BROvENICK. 


THe DisTAFF SIDE 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

After reading a request of “Catholic Housewife,” 
Albany, N.Y. in the August number for articles on 
“home management, home decoration, fashions” etc., 
I would like to enter a very strong protest against this 
suggestion. 

We take several Catholic magazines, but yours is 
the most inspirational and offers the most diversified 
information. Your articles, at all times, maintain the 
same high standard. 

There are many outside sources, we know, through 
which “the tastes and preferences of the distaff side” 
can be satisfied. 

I sincerely hope that Tue Sicn will continue to 
adhere to its present literary policy. 

Monroe, MICcnH. Mrs. WILLIAM E. Sturn. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M.C., Princeton, Ind.; A.V.P., Rye, N.Y.; J.J.S., E. 
McKeesport, Pa.; A.M.McC., Brooklyn, N.Y.; E.J.D., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; B.W., New York, N.Y. 


al 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


St. Gemma, Mrs. M.H., Elizabeth, N.J.; M.J.F., Ja- 
maica, N.Y.; Souls in Purgatory, J-McC., Baltimore, 
Md.; M.B., New York, N.Y.; A.McL., Baltimore, Md.; 
M.B.C., St. Petersburg, Florida; Blessed Mother, M.B., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; J.F.N., Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Gabriel 
and St. Paul, A. deF., New York, N.Y.; Sacred Heart 
B.Z.,, St. Louis, Mo.; Sacred Heart and St. Andrew, 
M.E.S., E. McKeesport, Pa.; M.J.P., Waterloo, lowa; 
A. Mcl., Miami Beach, Florida. 
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THE WORLD IN WHICH WE 
LIVE AS SEEN THROUGH 
THE EYES OF OTHERS 





International Commerce 


© SOME SWAPS RECOMMENDED by the “Life in the Capi- 
fal” department of the “United States News”: 


Commerce must be multi-lateral, not bi-lateral, and 
the principle of swap should be extended to all nations. 

We will swap Hitler the Nazi Bund’s Camp Nord- 
land and all its contents any Sunday, for the Dachau 
Concentration Camp’s inmates on any day. 

We will send Mexico one set of slightly used presi- 
dential campaign speeches on November 6 in exchange 
for all the improvements the Cardenas government has 
effected on the American-owned oil properties. 

We will trade Charlie McCarthy, the radio ventrilo- 
quist’s dummy, to Mussolini for Virginio Gayda, be- 
cause we think Virginio is the funnier of the two and 
Charlie the better mouthpiece. 

We would like to trade the Czechs and the Poles some 
of the freedom we abuse for some of their courage. We 
would like to trade the English and the Scotch some of 
our calm, quiet nights for some of their ability to take 
it on the chin. 

We'll swap Hollywood to the Swiss for some of their 
cheese. 

In fact, we are in a mood to swap anything, from 
Willkie buttons to Clark Gable. Clark would come 
rather high, of course. We would take nothing less for 
him than Iceland’s aurora borealis or India’s Taj 
Mahal. 

Here’s a bargain, Moscow! We, will trade you a full- 
fledged, genuine, American candidate for the presidency 
of the United States for only one pound of caviar. Well, 
half a pound then. A quarter of a pound. A teaspoon- 
ful. What, you don’t want Earl Browder either? Well, 
how about somebody to organize all those recently con- 
verted Latvian and Lithuanian seamen? We'll swap you 
Harry Bridges for . . . well, Browder and Bridges, to- 
gether, for .... all right, all right. You needn’t get 
nasty about it. 


Weather Forecasting 


¢ SOME OF THE OLD-FASHIONED methods of forecasting 
weather are as effective as the modern. They are de- 
scribed in an article in the “Father Mathew Record”: 


In this age of scientific leadership, we, unaided, can- 
not judge the weather. Separated from barometers, we 
look wisely at some convenient section of the sky, see a 
cloud and translate it immediately into a shower, a 
thunderstorm, or a deluge, according to its hue. When 
no rain, no thunderstorm comes, following our predic- 


tion, we begin to wonder helplessly: “How im the -world- 


could the old folks tell?” 


The foundation of the weather-judging powers of 
our ancestors is the fact it never rains without warning, 
They observed these warnings and classified them ac. 
cording to their import... . 

The wise farmer striding through his field in the 
morning notices the absence of dew. He instantly real- 
izes rain is not far off, and so postpones fine-weather 
jobs until another day. His wife, also wise, finds that 
the fireirons in the kitchen grate glisten with moisture, 
Thus she has been warned. These people, grown used 
to the ways of nature, look to her for the symptoms of 
her mood. 

To those who must plan their day’s work or pleasure 
in advance, nature is always kind. If the cat washes 
behind her ears or sits with her back to the fire, then 
the outing arranged for the morrow should be potst- 
poned and galoshes and umbrellas prepared. 

There are some who do not possess a domestic pet, 
and even they are not abandoned. Again the clerk of 
the weather uses his ingenuity. He undertakes to wam 
them of rough times by the loud chirping of the cricket 
and the spectacle of the spider standing boldly on the 
meshes of his web. . . . The swallows, too, skim the 
ground in warning, and the very smoke from our chim- 
neys refuses to go straight up when there is the least 
possibility of its meeting rain coming straight down. ... 

However, we of this wireless age are too pampered, 
too fond of dish-feeding to place any trust in such crude 
formulae. We fail to realize that these axioms which 
we despise guided our ancestors when weather condi- 
tions were more of an anxiety than they are today. Un- 


less we are one of those people who, when the outlook, 


is bad, suffer agony from bunions, we have not the 
slightest premonition of the approach of rain, hail, or 
brimstone. 


Heroes and Hero Worship 


@ A HERO'S REACTION TO hero worship is described by 
Maurice M. Clement in “Columbia”: 


The average man, it seems, wants to be just that, at 
least in the eyes of his associates. To be looked upon 
as a hero sets him apart from his fellows. Camaraderie 
disappears and his companions, feeling inferior in his 
presence, tend to shun him. It becomes a lonesome life. 
And so the hero disclaims the honor or laughs it off, 
may even get tough about it on occasion just so you 
won't get the wrong idea. 

One young whippersnapper, with shoulders as wide 
as a barn and a tousled head of blond hair, set me back 
on my heels and gave his mates a good laugh at my x 
pense. His was palpably a defense calculated to produce 
a certain desired effect among his co-workers. 

- At a call from:his-captain he crawled out from undet 
a pumping engine and ‘came’ over. A smear of grease 
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on his cheek emphasized, if anything could, or needed 
to for that matter, his fine, healthy, capable appearance. 
He smiled pleasantly. 








“You wanted to see me, sir?” 
“Yes. You’re——, aren’t you?” 


‘. “Yes, I am.” 


I introduced myself and shook his large, strong hand. 

“I’m gathering material for an article dealing with 
men in the fire service who have been publicly ac- 
daimed for acts of bravery. Department records show 
that you were cited for a particularly daring rescue at 
that four-bagger on——Street, last year.” 

As the purpose of my visit became clear, he froze up. 
His jaw set hard. The friendliness went out of his eyes 
and in them crept a glint. . . . Watching his face, I 
could see when the grand idea struck him. His eyes 
darted briefly to the partly hidden watching men. 

“Oh yes, the records.” His voice rose slightly. “I re- 
member now. This is how it happened.” 

From the tone of his voice I knew I was in for it. 

“Well, sir, when we rolled in, smoke was pouring 
out of every window on the fifth floor. The street was 
filled with shrieking mothers of twenty children trapped 
in a dancing school at the rear. The ladder truck hadn’t 
arrived yet so I knew it was up to me. Climbing up the 
face of the building with simian agility | entered the 
choking smoke, removed the sash cords from every 
window on that floor, tied them together, and lowered 
those thirty-two children to safety in batches of four. 
Really, suh, ’twarn’t nothin’.” 

Gales of laughter rose from the men on the apparatus 
floor and followed me as I, feeling rather foolish, 
thanked the young brat and beat a hasty retreat. 

The quick-witted lad had used me as a stooge to win 
the applause of a super-critical audience. The laughter 
of his mates probably signified much more than ap- 
peared on the surface. It is quite likely that he had 
succeeded at last in breaking down the barrier that was 
slowly edging him out of the gang. 


> 


Anti-Noise Crusade 


@ SOME OF THE RESULTS of New York’s anti-noise crusade 
are related by Meyer Berger in the “New York Times 
Magazine”: 


The night, five years ago, when the Mayor proclaimed 
hornless and noiseless nights, the police scurried around 
trying to surround noise as they were taught, at the 
Police Academy, to close in on burglars and bomb- 
throwers. 

A zealous cop turned in a report on a flat wheel on 
L.R.T. car 3829 in Washington Heights. Another beat- 
pounder hoarsely called his lieutenant to report a loose 
sewer plate at Broadway and 225th Street. Two chain- 
store managers and an alcoholic counterman on his 
night off were arrested for playing tiddledy-winks with 
traffic stanchions in front of the Lambs Club in Forty- 
fourth Street. A motorcycle cop jumped on a driver 
who honked his horn twice at a sleepy motorist, just 
ahead, who did not get away with a jump when the 
lights turned. 

Station house desk men became embittered. Desk 
telephones rang with sharp demands for immediate so- 
lution of noise nuisances. The Mayor had barely quit 
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the microphone after his proclamation when an ex- 
citable woman called the midtown police, from a hotel 
in West Forty-seventh Street. 

“You got to do something about the Goodyear bal- 
loon, officer,” she shrilly insisted, ““The damned thing’s 
got me crazy. I can’t sleep with blimps over my roof.” 

The desk lieutenant savagely kicked the station house 
cuspidor. He wanted to know did she expect him to 
climb the Empire State tower and bat the thing down. 

Another source of embitterment turned up in the 
city’s wags. At midnight one merry-andrew called the 
station house at Coney Island. “I can’t get my rest,” he 
peevishly told the lieutenant. “The noise down here is 
terrific.” Now, Coney on crisp October nights, is not 
ordinarily noisy. 

“What is this sound, Sir?” the lieutenant asked. 
“We'll send a man up.” 

“It’s the clams down on the beach,” said the jester, 
“They're hissing and snapping their gums.” 


Beards and Mustaches 


@ CHINESE AND JAPANESE facial decorations, as described 
in “Fu Jen” Magazine. They take the first quotation 
from the “North China Daily News” and the second 
from the “Shanghai Evening Post”: 


For the first time a Chinese has been invited to be- 
come a member of the exclusive International Mustache 
Club, a group of men who go in for flowing facial 
adornments. This is Mr. Yu Yu-jen, president of the 
Control Yuan, who together with Mr. Lin Sen, president 
of the National Government, is credited with having 
the best mustache-beard combination among high Chi- 
nese officials. As soon as Mr. Yu’s photograph, duly 
dedicated to Mr. Mamamoto, president of the Club, 
reaches the I.M.C. headquarters, it will be reproduced 
and sent to other members for inclusion in their al- 
bums. These serve as membership certificates. The 
club’s membership includes William of Hohenzollern, 
ex-Kaiser; and numbered among the late members was 
Mr. King Camp Gillette, safety razor manufacturer and 
arch-enemy of chin stubble; President Paul von Beneck- 
endorff and von Hindenburg and Gen. Gaishi Nagaoka, 
Japanese aviation enthusiast. 


In China a beard is an indication of age and dignity, 
and a man does not grow one until he is at least 40 
years old. No son would grow a beard if his father 
were beardless; that would be a backhand slap at the 
parent, a hint that the “Old Man” was getting along 
in years. There are two classical types of hirsute ap- 
pendage- in China. One is the type of beard worn by 
the gentleman and scholar, old School. It is composed 
of three sections, long and silky. Two hang from in 
front of the ears, and the third hangs from the chin. 
The other is the warrior-type, black, stiff, and bushy. 
Westernized Chinese are slowly taking to mustaches, of 
which there are properly two types: the Japanese style 
and the foreign style. The Japanese mustache is small, 
short, and narrow, of the “movie-villian” type. The 
foreign style is larger, such as is worn by General Chiang 
Kai-shek. 











The Family 
By NINA FEDOROVA 

his is an astonishingly successful 
novel. Its interest lies in the 
characters and not so much in the 
plot, which is a tenuous one. Indeed, 
it is not so much a story of “The 
Family” as a series of portraits of the 
members of “The Family” and of 
their friends and acquaintances. One 
can say confidently that these por- 
traits deserve a place alongside the 
best character sketches in our Eng- 
lish classical literature. This is the 
more noteworthy because the au- 
thor’s mother-tongue is Russian and 
not English. The reader is led to sus- 
pect that the tale is written from the 
life and in the heart’s blood of the 
author. 

It is the story of an exiled White 
Russian family during the tumultu- 
ous first year of the invasion of 
China by the Japanese in 1937. The 
family keeps a boarding-house in the 
cheapest corner of the British con- 
cession in Tientsin. Lodgers and vis- 
itors who drift to this boarding- 
house range throughout the whole 
camut of human interest from im- 
poverished Counts and wily conspi- 
rators to repulsive fakirs and name- 
less waifs. Human nature in all its 
idealism and aspirations and in all 
its petty conceits and humiliating 
degradations has seldom been so 
skillfully portrayed in our genera- 
tion as in this Atlantic Monthly 
Prize Novel. It is a book that grips 
vou because it merely “holds the 
mirror” up to nature—and nothing 
is so fascinating to man as Man 
faithfully and accurately portrayed. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Mass. $2.50 


“first” 


The Street of the Half-Moon 
By MABEL FARNUM 

Knowing that the old adage, truth 
is stranger than fiction, is nowhere 
verified as in hagiography, Mabel 
Farnum has long since decided that 
the most fitting way of portraying 


the lives of at least some saints, is 
under the guise of story. But while 
in The Street Of The Half-Moon 
the unusual realities of the life of 
St. Peter Claver take the form of a 
historic novel, still, the wealth of 
detail and the accuracy of’ setting 
leave no doubt but that, while the 
telling itself may be after the man- 
ner of fiction, the tale of the ‘great 
“Slave of slaves” as here set forth, 
is the sheerest history. 

Thus attractively presented to 
our American readers, the Spanish 
nobleman who sanctified himself in 
Christianizing three hundred thou- 
sand slaves of the New World, may 
hope to emerge from a most unde- 
served obscurity, to plead with them 
on behalf of the abundant colored 
harvest, that awaits the Catholic ac- 
tion of other Clavers—lay as well as 
cleric—here in our own ‘country. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $2.75 


The Bridge 
By ERNEST POOLE 

Ernest Poole has written a very 
interesting autobiography. It begins 
with a gripping description of the 
great Chicago fire (written by his 
mother) and closes in the quiet of 
the New Hampshire hills. Whatever 
one might say of the intervening 
years, one must confess that they 
were anything but dull. 

Twice Mr. Poole went to Russia 
to study the soul of the people and 
to watch at the birth of the revolu- 
tion, which was to have been the re- 
birth of mankind. Unquestionably, 
Ernest Poole knows Russia; he had 
seen the mark which centuries of in- 
justice had burned into the soul of 
its people, and he had hoped that 
the revolution might have liberated 
not only the suffering soul of Rus- 
sia but of the world. Had he known 
Christianity he might have been 
spared the disillusionment, for he 
would have known that there can be 
no rebirth save in Christ. Tarasov, 
Poole’s Russian friend and guide, 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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saw much more clearly the chaos 
that awaited Russia: “It will be use 
less. We shall have such years of 
bloody confusion as the world has 
not seen in ages.” 

Poole writes intensely of his fight 
for the betterment of slum condi- 
tions in New York and of his crusade 
against tuberculosis breeding places. 
His early settlement work is inspir- 
ing. He tells the story of how he 
wrote The Harbor, and of the psy- 
chological moods that helped pro- 
duce it. There is the later war work 
with George Creel at the request of 
Woodrow Wilson—propaganda work 
of the Foreign Press Bureau. 

There is one rather startling 
revelation in the book. It indicates 
how easily even an educated man can 
misunderstand Catholic doctrine. In 
Rome Mr. Poole spoke with some 
Paulist Fathers, and the conception 
of Papal Infallibility which he at. 
tributes to them is startling to say 
the least. It manifests that he com- 
pletely missed the point of their ex- 
planation. 

It is not entirely fortuitotis that 
the book closes with an interroga- 
tion point. Ernest Poole, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, has searched all 
his life for a philosophy that will 
hold life together. It is regrettable 
that he has not seriously considered 
Catholicism. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. $3.50 


Sociology 
By WALTER L. WILLIGAN & 
JOHN J. O°CONNOR 

We have many texts on funda 
mental sociology. Few give heed to 
Christian truths. These authors, how- 
ever, have endeavored to “collate the 
fundamental tenets of Christianity 
with the most recent findings of 
modern sociological research”—and 
with pleasing success. They have 
dared to establish an intimate re- 
lationship between sociology and 
man’s final destiny! They have com- 
mitted the medieval blunder of ap- 
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ing to theologians and meta- 

icians!' They have introduced 
into their study of human nature 
wich antiquated ideas as original sin 
and the Redemption! They have 
heen unfair! Just when sociologists 
and-allied scientists, had all but suc- 
ceeded in tucking away the super- 
jatural and the Godhead in a dark 
doset, as useless factors in the study 
and regulation of man’s social ac- 
tivities, these professors brazenly 
faunt the family skeletons in the 
open again! 

Itis wholesome to see such a Chris- 
tian description of society portrayed. 
According to these joint authors, 
“ociety is not a mere mechanical 
aggregation. It is not the blind and 
aimless interaction of human beings. 
Itis not the helpless victim of inani- 
mate environment. Society, on the 
contrary, has a positive, inherent 
reason for being—to give extrinsic 
glory to God.” The text is certainly 
diferent; most probably because it 
courts truth on every page. Perhaps 
it is different enough to “get away 
with it,” since it is different enough 
0 be considered modern. The 
wlume is a worthwhile study. The 
syle is clear and lucid, and one need 
not be an advanced scholar to follow 
the trend of the arguments. There 
isa twenty-page critical essay of the 
authorities used, which is invaluable. 
longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.00 


Final Edition 
By E. F. BENSON 


Only God could give a_ perfect 
record of the life of any individual. 
A biographer simply cannot know 
the whole truth; an autobiographer 
an never be perfectly objective. 
However, in spite of imperfections, 
he lives of men will always be 
recorded, and will always find ap- 
pteciative readers. One of the best 
autobiographies of recent years and 
one that deserves wide recognition is 
EF. Benson’s story of his life, his 
Final Edition. 

The Benson family was a truly 
tmarkable group. Robert Hugh 
Benson has perhaps received the 
steatest fame, but he was by no 
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means the sole torch-bearer. His 
brother, E. F. Benson, here presents 
the other members of the family, 
cach in proper perspective. He shows 
them as not merely distinctive, but 
really different; perhaps none, except 
their mother, could really under- 
stand or fully appreciate the others. 
Benson portrays all this wittily and 
charmingly. He pictures further his 
own relations with his contempo- 
raries, men and women who were 
prominent or near-prominent in the 
social or literary world. His reminis- 
cences are here and there a bit 
earthy, but all in all his work must 
be highly commended as a shrewd 
analysis of the men and women and 
things that made up his world. The 
book has insured that in one more 
instance the good thoughts that a 
man has formulated shall not be in- 
terred with his bones. 

D. Appleton-Century Co., New York. $3.00 


Master-at-Arms 
By RAFAEL SABATINI 

The name of Sabatini is synony- 
mous with romance, chivalry, beau- 
tiful ladies and gallant gentlemen, 
with heroic deeds and sparkling 
feats of arms—and this latest book 
from his gifted pen is no exception. 

Master-at-Arms is the story of 
Quentin de Morlaix, a young 
French swordsman and proprietor 
of a fashionable fencing academy in 
England. How Quentin de Mor- 
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If you want to feel like a treasure-hunter 
when he finds sacks and stacks of gold and 
jewels, look at a copy of WORD-HOARD. 
A whole new age of English Literature from 
the sixth to the eleventh centuries lies open to 
your astonished gaze, full of the most glorious 
prose and poetry. Only students of Anglo- 
Saxon could enjoy all this before, but Mother 
Margaret Williams has translated it into mod- 
ern English which preserves all the flavor of 
the original and has woven it into the his- 
torical background, so that you become ac- 
quainted with an age as well as a literature. 
The illustrations by Anne Pracny are in perfect 
keeping with the text. ($4.00) 

Since you will probably want to follow Eng- 
lish Literature right on from these ooeding 
beginnings, we have PAGEANT OF LETTER 
by Alfred Noyes: a series of charming essays 
on authors from Chaucer to Whitman, show- 
ing among other things that “real literature is 
a tree with branches, leaves and blossoms.” 
And a lovely tree he makes of it. ($2.50) 

In the literature of our own times, Catholics 
have been playing a notable part. SIDE- 
LIGHTS ON THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL 
by F. J. Sheed gives you the Who, Where and 
Why, from the publisher's point of view, in an 
ever entertaining and stimulating style that is 
well known, ($1.25) 

And to go on to the future, MOSCOW 
1979 by Erik and Christiane von Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn gives you a picture of the world of 
day-after-tomorrow in a novel which we rec- 
ommend only to those who are prepared to 
face the worst. ($2.75) 

You might think that a book called ESSAYS 
AND VERSES would be a quiet little volume 
meant to soothe the reader in a literary way. 
But not so when the author is Father Russell 
Wilbur. He spent his life in trying to wake 
people up by any verbal fireworks, volcanoes 
or hurricanes that seemed most effective, and 
his writings carry on that same dynamic serv- 
ice, needed so desperately by all of us who 
think we are Nice People. ($1.75) 

Maurice Zundel, author of THE SPLENDOR 
OF THE LITURGY, has now written OUR 
LADY OF WISDOM: one of the most beau- 
tiful books, both to read and to look at, that 
we have yet published. He studies the doc- 
trine of Our Lady to find its special applica- 
tions to our needs today; and the text is 
illustrated by five mediaeval masterpieces. 
($1.50) 

And finally, one best Fall surprise. A new 
book of essays by Hilaire Belloc called THE 
SILENCE OF THE SEA, to be published on 
November 15th ($2.50). Need we say more? 


SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue New York 
or your Bookseller 
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By Fr. Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 


The story of a girl of our own time, 
chosen by Our Divine Lord to share 
in His sufferings. 

Her courage and devotion to Christ, 
her generosity in embracing suffering, 
stand out in a modern world which fears 
the Cross. 

An attractive pamphlet which gives de- 
tails of this remarkable girl’s life. 


10 cents a copy 
Special prices for bulk orders 


Order from 
UNION CITY, N. J. 
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laix became involved in the frustrat- 
ed effort to replace the French 
King on his throne, his romance 
with the beautiful Germaine, his 
seemingly fated relationship with 
De Puisaye—with of course the 
happy personal ending—all go to 
make an intriguing and fascinating 
romantic history of post-revolution- 
ary days in France. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. $2.50 


Theresa Neumann 
By REV. CHARLES E. ROY AND REV. 
WILLIAM A. JOYCE 

Deservingly, this account of the 
Stigmatist of Konnersreuth has at- 
tained a second edition. Within 200 
pages, the authors give a panoram- 
ic sketch of Theresa Neumann’s 
unique career. Their tone is en- 
thusiastic, yet calm. Though not at 
the expense of thoroughness, the 
account is readable—it is a layman’s 
book—gratifyingly informative, and 
edifying. Keen interest in Theresa 
Neumann is bound to _ increase 
rather than diminish, for she is 
manifestly the miraculous handi- 
work of God, wrought and main- 
tained amid. a neo-pagan setting. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. $1.25 


Belgian Rural Co-operation 
By DR. EVA J. ROSS 

Here is another highly interesting 
and very informative book from the 
able pen of the author of What Is 
Economics? and Fundamental Sociol- 
ogy. 

Belgian Rural Co-operation is the 
result of painstaking investigations 
as well as of intensive and extensive 
research work dealing with the agri- 
cultural history of Belgium. 

Among other things, the author 
points out the sad plight of the 
Belgian farmers prior to the allevia- 
tion of their condition by the joined 
forces of Government, Church agen- 
cies, and the farmers themselves. 
The Government assisted Belgian 
agriculture through a moderate tariff, 
by an extensive agrarian educational 
program, and by approving of vari- 
ous co-operative societies and asso- 
ciations. The Catholic Church was 
of tremendous help to the Belgian 
farmers through her bishops and 
priests. They furnished active sup- 
port, and able and intelligent leader- 
ship in the formation of co-operatives 
and associations. The farmers them- 
selves, after once having been prop- 
erly informed as to the social, eco- 
nomic, and political advantages of 
self-help and mutual help, threw off 
their cloak of defeatism and worked 
for a better rural life. 

The detailed description of the 
history and workings of the Belgische 
Boerenbond (League of Belgian 
Peasants) is but one of the many 
excellent chapters of Belgian Rural 
Co-operation. 

This book contains a wealth of 
information. Leaders and students 
of the Co-operative Movement will 


find it invaluable. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $4.50 


Come Back to Erin 
By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 
Come Back to Erin is not an in- 


vitation to Irish-Americans to come 
back to the “auld sod.” If anything, 


this Ireland as reflected in the lives 
of the Hogan-Hannafey family is 


not the lovely place the exiles have | 
been singing and dreaming about | 


these many years. The plot deals 
mainly with a triangle—an Ameri- 
can businessman who loves Ireland 
in a puerile and abnormal manner, 
his half-brother who loves Ireland 
as “the cause” for which he must 


scheme and fight, and finally the | 


businessman’s wife who has nothing 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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in common with the Irish nor wih 
her husband. The other membey 
of the family add to the color of the 
story without brightening the colo 
of Ireland. However, the characte; 
are interesting and the action pass, 
swiftly from Ireland to New Yok 
and back with all the contrasts of 
such a transition. It is not a beaut. 
ful story, although it cannot be said 
to be ugly. It might shock Hiberni. 
ans in this country, but then tha 
might have been the intention of 
the author. 

The Viking Press, New York. $2.50 


The Mystical Theology of 


St. Bernard 
By ETIENNE GILSON 

Though scattered throughout his 
various writings—many of which are 
of a practical rather than of a specu- 
lative character—M. Gilson’s bril- 
liant study shows us that St. Ber 
nard’s mystical theology nevertheless 
presents itself as a definitely unified 
and systematic teaching, taking the 
form of a lengthy exposition and 
commentary of the text of Genesis, 
I, 26: God made man to His own 
“image and likeness.” Freedom of 
will, or the power to will or not to 
will (liberum arbitrium) , which is 
inadmissible in man, is signified by 
the “divine image.” Man’s soul 
therefore must ever retain the image 
of God. By the “divine likeness,” 
however, is to be understood man’s 
freedom of choice (liberum. consil- 
ium), which inclines man to choose 
freely that which his judgment (will 
directed by reason) proposes a 
good. As this depends upon the vit 
tues, and, above all, on charity, it 
can be, and, in fact, was lost by sim. 
After sin, therefore, man retains his 
capability for willing or not willing 
(liberum arbitrium), but not his it 
clination for always willing effec 
tively the good (liberum consilium), 


—— 
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This loss of the “divine likeness,” 
therefore, resulted in a “curvature” 
of will, whereby man found himself 
inclined to the things of sense rather 
than to the things of God. 

_ The advent of charity—communi- 
rated, of course, by Divine Charity 
jtself—and its growth in the soul, 
gradually dispels this. self-will in 
man; and in the end, by again con- 
forming man’s will to that of God, 
restores the “divine likeness.” 

While we feel then that this mas- 
ely thesis represents an invaluable 
contribution to the study of Cath- 
olic mysticism, still we think it re- 
gettable that the work is not pro- 
vided with a more adequate criti- 
csm and explanation of St. Ber- 
nard’s Latin terminology, and of its 
vernacular equivalent as employed 
by the writer or translator. Thus 
in the absence of such a “key,” we 
think it entirely misleading to make 
“mystics” and the “mystical life” 
synonymous with “ecstatics” and the 
“ecstatic life,” and, above all, to re- 
fer to the act or experience of in- 
fused contemplation, even in its 
highest form, as “ecstasy” or “divin- 
ition by ecstasy,” when this phe- 
nomenon essentially concerns the 
soul alone, and, therefore, needs he 
accompanied by none of the psycho- 
physical manifestations usually as- 
sociated with our English word 
“ecstasy.” 

Shed & Ward, New York. $3.50 





‘A MADONNA CAMEO 





A Cornelian Cameo bearing an exquisite 
_figure of a Madonna carved in relief 
from the natural colors of the stone by 
the skilled hands of European masters. 
' Mounted in a 14K gold filled frame and 
may be worn as a brooch or a lavaliere. 


16 inch chain to match.. 1.00 
e 
MacDwyer & Company 
| Dept. A, Box 869, 
Church St. Annex 


Broadsides 
By R. W. DALY 

Much has been written of the 
Napoleonic era when so many Irish 
youths went forth to fight for 
France, eager to strike a blow 
against England, then Ireland's 
hated oppressor. A new literary ap- 
proach has been tried by R. W. 
Daly in Broadsides, a_ historical 
novel recounting the adventures of 
a young Irishman who enlists in the 
English Navy. Although by no 
means pro-British in his sentiments, 
he learns that even under a system 
which he hates, there can be many 
men who are admirable and good. 
The story is well told, and a series 
of interesting sea adventures main- 
tains a sense of deep _ interest 
throughout. The Catholic faith of 
the hero is made an integral part 
of the story, even though it could 
hardly be classed as a Catholic 
novel. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.50 


Christ, Victim and Victor 
By KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.CAP. 

The Reverend author’s works need 
no introduction in Catholic circles. 
His name appears often in leading 
ecclesiastical periodicals. In . this 
volume (one of four) of the “With 
God” series he presents sound medi- 
tations for religious and lay people 
covering the seasons of Advent, 
Easter, and Pentecost. Christ, Vic- 
tim and Victor, is a companion 
volume to Christ, Teacher and 
Healer, by the same author. To- 
gether the two present meditations 
that embrace the whole life of Christ 
and the entire ecclesiastical year. 
*They are invaluable aids to mental 
prayer. " 

St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.25 


The Divine Crucible 
of Purgatory 


By MOTHER ST. AUSTIN 
« Revised and edited by Nicholas Ryan#S.J. 


This work comprises reflections on 
the sufferings and the joys of the 
souls in Purgatory. It reveals a 
scholarly mind long at an arduous 
task. The author shows deep spirit- 
ual insight, and a sound love for 
the convictions of the approved 
theological writers. Part of the study 


Catherine of Genoa. It is a thorough 





New York, N. Y. 


work, and discloses much about the 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


is based upon the beliefs of St._ 





Rruce i. Rooks 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 


By Theodore Maynard 


Theodore Maynard follows his delightful 
memoirs (THE WORLD | SAW) with a 
shrewd biography of Queen Elizabeth done 
in rich, full-blooded style with complete 
candor, infinite wisdom, and not a little wit. 
Significant for its fearless and absolutely 
impartial treatment of the religious a fs 


her reign. 


KNIGHT OF CHRIST 
By J. E. Moffatt, S.J. 


Just off the press—the second volume in 
Father Moffatt's Ignatian Meditation Series. 
Covers the second week of the Spiritual Ex- 
ercises of St. Ignatius in the same warm per- 
sonal style of the first volume (MATTERS 
OF MOMENT). 


MODERN WAR AND 
BASIC ETHICS 


By the Rev. John K. Ryan 


A scholarly study of the scholastic theory of 
war giving an interesting and enlightening 
description of modern war telling where, 
when, and how it began and what makes it 
modern. One of the most timely books on 
our list. $1.75 


The CHAMPLAIN ROAD 


By Franklin Davey McDowell 


A fine historical novel woven around an ex- 
citing chapter in the work of the Jesuit 
martyrs in North America. The dramatic 
story is told with simplicity and fine restraint 
and succeeds admirably in taking the reader 
into the mystic lives of the Jesuit mission- 
aries and the pagan lives of the Indians. 


OUR SACRIFICE- 
By Aloysius Biskupek, S.V.D. 


An unusual new interpretation of the Ordi- 
nary of the Mass containing a great deal of 
interesting and useful material which will 
show the Christian how to make better and 
— practical application of the Mass to his 
ife. 


DEVOTION TO MARY 
IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
By John A.. Elbert, S.M. 

A “Mary” book time! appealing, prac- 
tical, comertine a splendid Gigest of eran: 
ent-day devotion to the Blessed Virgin and 


done in pleasantly readable style, free from 
theological terms. 75 cents 


A QUEEN’S COMMAND 
- By Anna Kuhn 

The appealing story of Bernadette, the little 

Shepherdess of Lourdes, told for t first 

time for young readers. A readablé story 


which instructs as it entertains—and it does 
entertain! $1.75 


PARTICULAR EXAMEN 
By Wm. R. Lamm, S.M. 
Fourteen particular examens and a U 


examen which eliminate the drudgery com- 
monly experienced in the particular er. 


At your bookstore, or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
211 Montgomery Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Church Suffering that we ought to 
know, but do not. One delightful 
feature is the inclusion of sources 
and footnote quotations from the 
great Saints and Theologians such 
as St. Thomas, St. Theresa, St. John 
of the Cross, St. Augustine, and 
hosts of others. Declarations of early 
Councils are also to be found. Rich 
scriptural texts abound. All in all, 
it is a valuable book, and we are 
grateful to Father Ryan for putting 
it into press form, after the death 
of the author. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $2.25 


Jubilee Law Lectures 


Dean White of the School of Law 
at the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington, D. C., achieved outstanding 
success in his contribution to the 
celebration of the Jubilee last year. 
His personal efforts secured the pres- 
ence of five prominent jurists who 
exerted thei: talents to the worthi- 
ness of the occasion. 

Jubilee Law Lectures gathers to- 
gether eight discussions of legal top- 
ics. In first place is the collection 
of four lectures by Dean Roscoe 
Pound of the Harvard Law School. 
Expertly he compresses into a few 
pages his understanding of the fun- 
damental ideas of “universality,” 
“authority.” “good faith,” and“ law”; 
it was his aim to point out the in- 
fluence of the Church in_ legal 
history. Throughout the book he 
manifests keen good will, sympathy, 
deference toward the Catholic point 
of view. 

The second series of lectures dis- 
cusses ‘““The Function of Law in So- 
ciety Today.” Daniel J. Lyne, Esq., 
of Boston, with splendid diction and 
erudition, expresses his views on 
“The Future of the Common Law.” 
Greenville Clark, Esq., of New York 
City, a specialist in his subject, dis- 
plays his views on “Law and Civil 
Liberty” defending his thesis that 
“a distinct and well-recogrfized func- 
tion of law should be the safeguard- 
ing of free expression on _ public 
affairs within wide limits.” Hector 
Castro, Esq., of El Salvador, capably 
handles Catholic viewpoints on 
“Natural and Positive Law.” Last, 
and by no means least, our illus- 
trious John Burns comments ably 
on the preceding seven lectures 
and authoritatively discusses ethical 
problems in American Law today. 
Catholic University ef America, Washington, D. C. 


Morality and the 


Mystical Body 
By EMILE MERSCH, S.J. 

The doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ has not been expounded 
with more lucidity and interest than 
by Father Mersch. His prior volume, 
The Whole Christ, is a standard 
work on the subject; the present 
book is an amplification of the 
former. It is wider in scope, and ex- 
plains the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body in its multiform ramifications: 
as applied to Catholicism in general, 
and then, as touching upon the indi- 
vidual teachings of the Church. 

At a time when there is a growing 
and widespread interest in this doc- 
trine among the priests and laity 
there should be a general demand 
for such a volume as Morality and 
the Mystical Body. The doctrine is 
set forth with a simplicity and lofti- 
ness of thought which can only be 
appreciated by a reading of the text. 

The translation from the French 
is very readable, although at times it 
suffers from a too close adherence to 
the French idiom. In future editions 
a translation of the Latin quotations 
would be a great help to the lay 


reader. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $3.50 


QUESTIONS I'M ASKED ABOUT 
MARRIAGE 
By DANIEL LorD, S.J. 

There is a lot of wholesome ad- 
vice in this booklet which married 
people, and especially those inter- 
ested in getting married, will find 
of great service. Father Lord undet- 
stands the difficulties and dangers 
attaching to marriage and _ the 
procedure of becoming engaged. 
Throughout he upholds the teach- 
ing of the Church and her sacred 


ideals. 
The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo. $.25 


SERAPHIC DAYS 
Edited by SEBASTIAN ERBACHER, 0.F.M. 
Although written by a Franciscan, 
presumably for Franciscans, this 
book possesses much of universal 
appeal for all religious and will be 
of benefit to the laity as well. 
Seraphic Days contains meditations 
on the principal feasts of our Lord 
and our ‘Lady, and many saints of 
the Three Orders of St. Francis. Its 
beautiful thoughts, which are sim- 
ply yet exquisitely expressed, remind 
one of the precious gems in ornate 


settings; while the personal note | 
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sounded in many of them leads one 


to respect the humility which 
prompted the author to remain 
anonymous. 


St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $2.00 


THE FIFTH COLUMN IS HERE 
By GEORGE BRITT 


Mr. Britt gives an.able, readable, | 
and, for the most part, objective ac. 
count of his investigations into Fifth - 


Column activities here in the United 
States. His thesis, which he supports 
with cogent evidence, is that at pres- 
ent there is a Fifth Column one 
million strong in this country, and 
that it is working silently and effi. 
ciently in the interests of foreign 
governments in an effort to weaken 
and sabotage American defense ef- 
forts and to prepare the way for pos- 
sible future attack. The author deals 
almost exclusively with Nazi activi- 
ties. He passes over in almost com- 
plete silence the much more sinister 
and effective efforts of the Com- 
munists. In treating of Nazi efforts 
to capitalize on Irish antipathy to 
England, he seems wholly unaware 
that loyalty to England is not—at 
least yet—a sine qua non of true 
Americanism. Furthermore, whether 
or not one likes Father Coughlin, it 
is absurd and puerile to picture him 
as a Fifth Columnist. 

Except in matters of this kind, 
which probably reveal _ personal 
prejudices of the author, and in spite 
of occasional striving for effect, the 
treatment is objective and well docu- 


mented. 
Wilfred Funk, Inc., New York. $1.00 


REVOLT 
By JOHN BUNKER 

The form of this poem bursts the 
barriers of what Helen C. White 
calls, in her introduction, “the meas- 
ures to which too many of us have 











A Great Convert 


Episcopalian minister, President of 
Kenyon College, a Passionist missionary 
in North and South America—such was 
the unusually interesting and zealous 
life of Father Fidelis Kent Stone, C.P. 

The biography FIDELIS OF THE 
CROSS begun by Walter George Smith 
and completed by his sister, Helen 
Grace Smith, is a finely done work by 
two who knew him intimately. 


Price $3.50, postpaid 
THE SIGN 
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long been sleeping.” Visions of the 
Mystical Body cannot be crammed 
into a quatrain. And if the sprawling 
cadence, sharp, bitter accents and 
repeated allusions to the contempo- 
rary scene irritate the purists, their 
originator can cry with -MacLeish, 
“{ speak to my own time and to no 
ime after,” knowing that his time 
cirts and crosses the circle of 
eternity. 

for his message is the dynamite 
of Catholic dogma touched off. Re- 
volt against Mammon means, neces- 
arily, the return to God. The book 
ould have been epigraphed with 
Francis Thompson’s “I shall be the 
poet of the Return to God.” John 
Bunker spoke out fearlessly against 
the incredible stupidity and waste 
of European War I. With the pas- 
age of years he has burrowed to 
roots and universalized his protest 
into what might be termed a poetiza- 
tion of the Encyclicals of Pius XI. He 
speaks to a world that has reached 
the end of the long road away from 
Christ and contemplates chaos. 
Campion Books, New York. $1.50 


AS THE SEED IS SOWN 

By CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER 

By causing her story to revolve 
wound a youth whose parents both 
enter into second marital adventures, 
the author of As the Seed Is Sown 
provides herself with ample material 
for her fifteenth novel. 

The story is placed in a small New 
England town, very close to Boston. 
The characters are similar to those 


found in other books: by Miss Par- 
menter. The two central figures, Lee 
Winthrop, who is the rock upon 


‘which the tragic incidents break re- 


lentlessly, and Barbara Marden, who 
finally becomes his wife, tell the 
story in alternate parts of the book. 
No one can fail to see that the 
novel is an indictment of divorce 
and remarriage. The dialogue is at 
times a little artificial, and there 
seems to be some padding. But the 
characterizations have consistency, 
and the tale sustains interest. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. $2.50 


MRS. MINIVER 
By JAN STRUTHER 

American interest in English af- 
fairs has placed this current novel 
high on the best-seller list. It is an 
account of a series of incidents oc- 
curring in the life of a well-to-do 
Englishwoman during the year im- 
mediately preceding England’s en- 
trance into the war. 

Mrs. Miniver is a very energetic 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


with texts from Christmas Masses 
and the Liturgy. Seven attractive 
new designs by well-known Cath- 
olic artists, in two colors, printed 
on all-rag, deckle-edged papers. 
Introductory Assortment of 


eer eee $1.00 
50 cards with name imprinted $4.50 


Write to: 


THE SOWER PRESS 
SCOTCH PLAINS, N. J. 




















INSURED 
SAFETY 


LIBERAL 
RETURN 
TAX 
EXEMPTION 
taxes. 








A Sound Investment for 
Parish-Church-Cemetery Funds 


Each account in the First Federal is Insured 
up to $5,000 by a permanent agency of the 
U. S. Government. 


We have never paid less than 3% since or- 
ganization in 1922. 


Dividends are exempt 
chusetts and normal Federal 


WITHDRAWAL We have always paid our members 
on demand. 


Send for our “Investment” folder 


FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS 


115 Summer St., Boston—Liberty 1990 


First and oldest Federal in Massachusetts 
John C. L. Dowling, President 


from Massa- 
income 








10 DAYS TO THE 


DIENT 


Facilities Available 
for Holy Mass 


@ Sail from Vancouver direct to Yoko- 
hama in 10 record days by luxurious 
Empress liners...then on to China and 
the Philippines. Approved for United 
States citizens. For sailing dates, con- 
sult your own travel agent or Canadian 
Pacific: 41 offices in U.S. and Canada. 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 

















They 
Also 


Serve 22 


VOCATIONtothe 
Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, Il. 
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person. From the first page of the 
book to the last, she is constantly 
active—physically and mentally. The 
reader accompanies her on a series 
of weekend trips; to the games in 
Scotland; on a journey to Switzer- 
land, and on numerous short trips— 
shopping, servant-hunting, to the 
dentist’s, and to the zoo. The book 
is mainly an account of Mrs. Min- 
iver’s reactions to the people, places, 
and things she encounters. Although 
her thoughts are generally amusing 
and wise, the elimination of some of 
them would have improved the book. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. $2.00 


MIRROR OF A DEAD LADY 
By HELEN DOUGLAS IRVINE 

There are some individuals who 
seem destined never to find in this 
world a niche that is really home to 
them. They may be residents of any- 
where; they seem to be natives of 
nowhere. Such a character is por- 
trayed by Helen Irvine in her Mirror 
of a Dead Lady. And the life of 
Sylvia Dundas reveals clearly the 
insecurity and uncertainty, the love- 
liness and suffering inevitable to such 
a condition. Miss Irvine analyzes 
with deep understanding and human 
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insight the struggles that ensue. Par- 
ticularly well presented is her sug- 
gestion of the strength that can come 
from the certainty of God's interest 
and concern for our human prob- 
lems. The story echoes quite poign- 
antly the gripping human need that 
most people must feel of being of 
significance in this world, of being 
important enough that their passing 
must make the wheels of progress 
turn at least a bit more slowly. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.50 


THE SECRET OF THE MARSHBANKS 
By KATHLEEN NORRIS 

This is the sixty-sixth novel from 
the pen of America’s most prolific 
writer. Based on the Cinderella 
story, as the majority of its predeces- 
sors, it will be welcomed by the host 
of readers who enjoy the light fic- 
tion for which Mrs. Norris is famous. 

This time the heroine is Cherry 
Rawlings, apparently an illegitimate 
child who has been brought up in a 
convent. Sent out to make her liv- 
ing at the age of twenty, Cherry has 
many a storm to face. She is scorned 
and snubbed by wealthy young peo- 
ple her own age. She falls in love 
with an artist, who already has given 


lt's Not Too arly for a Christmas Reminder 


Last year hundreds of people subscribed to THE SIGN as a Christmas gift for 
their friends. Renewals of these are due. We are sure that such renewals will 
be as welcome as the original subscriptions. Many readers also took advantage 
of the special offer of three one-year subscriptions for $5.00. 


It will save you planning during the pre-Christmas season and will help us if 
you will let us know now how many gift subscriptions you wish. A gift card in 


your name will accompany each subscription. 


THE SIGN ... UNION CITY, N. J. 


Reserve Gift Subscriptions for: 


FRIEND 


ADDRESS 
FRIEND 
ADDRESS 


Your NAME. 


oeeeereeeeeeee 
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his heart to another woman. Ye 
Fate is kind, and Cherry blossoms 
forth in the approved style when the 
question of her parentage is unen. 
tangled. 

A murder mystery comes to light 
in the latter part of the story that 


‘is baffling indeed, one of the best’ 


things the author has done. As a 
portrait of life among the wealthy 
classes in San Francisco, this volume 
makes for satisfying reading. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $2.00 


BLACK FIRE 
By Covette Newcoms 

The story of Toussaint l’Ouver. 
ture, the liberator of Haiti, is well 
known. In Black Fire we are intio- 
duced to the lesser known Henri 
Christophe, one of  Toussaint’s 
ablest lieutenants, and later King 
of Haiti. The account of his exploits 
from the time of his slavery to his 
royal domination as King Henry | 
provides interesting reading. 

This is a novel of exceptional 
merit on the historical side; it could 
have been written with a finer pen 
and with an eye to literary crafts- 
manship. 
Longman’s, Green & Company, New York. $2.50 
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College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 














COLLEGE of MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
REGIONAL AND STATE ACCREDITMENT OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Ninety-six acres bordering Hudson River ‘ 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station, New York City 


For particulars address Registrar 








COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 


ic Coll for Women, on the ap- 
hoe of he heensistiee of American Uni- 
yersities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 
courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher train- 
ing, music, home economics, science. Degrees— 
BA. and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New Jersey 











ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 
In-the-Pines 
BRENTWOOD, LONC ISLAND 
NEW YORK 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, Elementary and 
High School Departments. State Affiliation. Music, 


Art, Painting and Commercial Subjects. Athletics, 
Outdocr Skating Rink. 


ADDRESS: DIRECTRESS 


LA SALLE 
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Caldwell College for Women 

ident and Day College, conducted by the 
nelly St. Dominic. Accredited Four-Year Arts 
Courses. A.B. and B.S. Degrees. Cultural environ- 
ment. Small Classes. Select Faculty. 25 minutes 
from New York City by train. N. Y. and N. J. 
busses pass the college. 


Address the Dean 
Mt. St. Dominic Caldwell, N. J. 


Errsectivs college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes, Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 58rd year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted by the of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsyl- 














Young ladies who wish to devote 
their lives and talents to the 
sick and unfortunate as Sisters 
of St. Benedict, may write to: 








| Sod Leteee, Seuss peor, resident and 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 0.S.B. non-resident students, “Situated: dave miles from 
St. Vincent Hospital SAS OS Se ae fi tee TX 

Sioux City Iowa 

















Nazareth College and Academy 


Nazareth, Kentucky 
A distinctive Catholic school whose pur- 
pose is to make Christ the supreme reality in 
the lives of its students. A distinctly home 
school in which the student body is limited. 
126th year, 
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Orders may be placed now for 





Address the Dean, Box A, Nazareth, Kentucky 
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TRAINING OF YOUTH 


“Almighty God has entrusted to 
fathers and mothers of families the 
duty of providing for the best inter- 
ests of their several children, in this 
life and in the life to come; and 
moreover, of educating them in the 
true principles of religion. 

“Any training of young minds 
which neglects or repudiates the feel- 
ing and the spirit of the Christian 
religion is a crime of high treason 
against Him, who is King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords. As throwing an 
obstacle in the way of Jesus Christ’s 
divine invitation, ‘Suffer the little 
children to come to me,’ it is des- 
tined to reap a bitter harvest. . . . 

“And what kind of a scandal 
would be more iniquitous, could do 
more harm to such children, or be 
a worse augury for their future, 
than a training which points them 
to a wrong goal, far from that Christ 
who is ‘the way, the truth, and the 
life;’ which secretly or openly en- 
courages them to turn their backs on 
their Divine Redeemer?” 

Pore Pius XII 


MALVERN PREPARATORY 


Catholic country boarding and day school 
prepares boys for leading colleges and 
scientific schools. Competent, companionable 
faculty of priest teachers. Small classes 
(average of 15 pupils) with individual at- 
tention. Full am of recreation. 143 
beautiful acres. Vocational guidance. 7th and 
Sih grades limited. 22 miles from Philadel- 
phia. Bus service. Terms low. Catalog. 
Headmaster, Box S, Malvern, Pa. 














the annual Index to Volume XIX 





(August, 1939—July, 1940) 
THE SIcN. 

Librarians, study club members, - 
students, families, and indtviduals 
have requested this Index. It 
makes reference easy to this past 


f//ISETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 








year’s 768 pages of information 





.on current events, history, inter- 











national affairs, literature, fiction, 
education, sotiology and other 
‘subjects. 

We suggest that you bind each 


p year’s copies ‘of THE Sicn. You 


will find in them a surprising 
amount of accurate, timely, and 
varied informatien. 

INDEX 10 cts. per copy 
ORDER NOW 
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SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE yiccn 


Michigan 

(Formerly St. Joseph College) 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, State Teachers’ 
Certificates, Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical 


Courses. Exceptional opportunities in 
BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS ° INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE 


For further information address the Dean 











DO YOU WINTER IN FLORIDA? SEND YOUR DAUGHTER TO 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN = 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home E ics and C ial Education. Special 
Opportunities in Music, Art and Dramatics. Intensive short courses carrying college credit 
for seasonal students. 
Beautiful Buildings Extensive Campus 
In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshime—Superb Opportunity for Outdoor Life 
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CUNFRATERNITY 


of the Most Holy Cross and Passion 


My God, My God, Why Hast Thou 
Forsaken Me? 


"Luese are the words spoken with a loud voice by Jesus from 
His cross. Who can understand the great mysteries contained in 
this cry of Our Saviour: a cry not of complaint, but of noble in- 
struction? Reflect, my soul! Jesus suffers this apparent abandon- 
ment; that is, a rigorous infliction of divine justice, in order that 
we may not be abandoned by the divine mercy. He laments not 
for Himself, but for us, showing His wounds to the Eternal 
Father that we may not be abandoned by His grace. 

O Jesus! always sweet, and most sweet amidst Thy greatest 
bitterness; how many times have I deserved on account of my sins 
to be abandoned by Thee, O my God, with a real abandonment, 
both temporal and eternal! For my deplorable tepidity, I merit 
even now this horrible punishment. 

O my Saviour! I grieve for my sins. I grieve that I have not 
profited by Thy Passion, especially from my not profiting by 
the Sacraments. Assist me by the powerful helps of that grace 
which has been merited for me by Thee. Do not abandon me 
throughout the remainder of my life. Above all, do not abandon 
me at the hour of my death, that in life and in death and in 
eternity I may ever love Thee, and may be united to Thee by 
ties of indissoluble charity. 

I shall fear the divine abandonment. Who knows whether this 
judgment does not threaten me for the first sin that I shall 
commit? Woe to me if I sin but once more, for to be abandoned 











is the same as being irremediably lost. 

“O Most Sweet Jesus, reputed with the wicked, blasphemed and 
derided, given gall and vinegar to drink, from the sixth to the 
ninth hour the prey of excruciating torments on the Cross: have 


mercy on us.” 
PASSIONIST MONASTERY 
WEST SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


FATHER RAYMUND, C.P., 
DirREcTOR 


LEMMA’S LEAGUE UF PHAYEH 


S \INT Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
For the Month of October 1940 


Its purpose is to pray for the Masses Heard. 00200000) agaty 
conversion of the millions of Holy Communions............ 8,652 
pagan souls in the Passionist Mis- Spiritual + earn smal See Te nas 
sions in Hunan, China, and to Benediction Services.......... 3,043 
obtain spiritual comfort and Sacrifices, Sufferings.......... 15,073 

ae Stations of the Cross.......... 4,092 
strength for our devoted mission- _ Visits to the Crucifix.......... 4,816 
arvie Beads of the Five Wounds.... $51 
aries. © : Vv n- 3.513 
* One should ha s° the ge Offerings of PP. Blood........ 29.172 
eral intention of offering these Visits to Our Lady............ 8,174 
prayers for the spread of Christ’s Rosaries ..................... 14,313 
nod in Chi Beads of the Seven Dolors..... 3,109 
Kingdom in ina. Ejaculatory Prayers........... 666,201 
\ll requests for leaflets, and all Hours of Study, Reading settee 18,322 
; a Ne ee eee 41,566 
correspondence relating to Gem- _—_ acts of Charity & Zeal........ 82,735 
ma’s League, should be addressed _ Prayers, Devotions............ 122,482 
to Gemma’s League, in care of Hours of Silence.............. 8,780 
4 : : VEEIOUN, WEES So. 0b 5500 ona 00s 35,084 
THE Sign, Union City, New Jersey. Holy Hours.............----- "10 
256 





Restrain Not Grace 
From the Dead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your pray. ‘ 
ers and good works the follow. *y 
ing recently deceased relatives 
and friends of our subscribers: 
Very Rev. Sigmund Kratz, O.M.Cap. 


Most Rev. A. J. Drossaerts, D.D. 
Rev. William Corley 


es 


Rev. P. Casey 

Rev. William J. Carroll 

Rev. George J. Bock, P.R. —_ 
Rev. William J. Cavanaugh 

Sr. M. Bertilla 

Sr. Mary pameaee, B.V.M. 

Sr. = er 


Sr. (RB; ryt 

Sr. ey Blecta, N.D. 

= ag 4 aagelctins (McLellan) 
onstance (Scheeser) 

Elien Gallagher ‘ 


y 
Andrew Hoeffner 
Julia F, O’Leary 
John J. Corcoran 
Constance Baturo 
Paul A. Fries 
Sarah Murphy 
James Kearney 
—- eed Sr. 


rray 
Michael : Murray 
Patrick Murray, Jr. 
Catherine Cassidy 
Jack O’Hara 7 





Louisa Mary Clarke 

Alfred J. Tormey 

James McEttrick 

Bernard L. Kearney 

Sarah Griffin 

Mrs. E. Breen 

Hugh W. — 

Clara Ste: 

Katherine Teaiven 
argaret Rogers 
Mr. W. FP. — 

Rose MacNie 

Nicholas Dietz 

Marie Rittenhouse 

James J. Barron 

Mary A. MacFarland 

Mary O’Brien 

Richard V. Ryan 

Bridget F. Nocna 

Marguerite Gallagher 

Lillian Obe +d 

Malcolm Clar' 

Urban J. Linkenhet 


Mary E. Brochel 
Wm. A. Ferguson 
Mary M. Coutu 
Margaret M. Clancy 
Margaret Kalvelage 
Alexander Hoinowski 
Penelo , Daly 
Mary 
Mary A. “McKenzie 

Dal 


Shie 

Charles ‘Timothy ~~ paca 
Annie Comer Johnso 
Joseph Comeau 
Rufus 8. Barton 
Anna Vitale Ingenito 
Mrs. + gr “ Seuf=rt 
Mrs. M. Kelly 
Anna ys: 
Anita Regina Corley 
George Gabriel 
Jo! J. ch 
Ferdinand Socha 
Marie a Livellara 
Andrew Robinso: 
en mag od Steigner 
Theresa Berg 
Peter Berg 
John be 
Ellen Bann: 
Clarence E. E. ‘Hatchitt 
Chortes 4. . Stoll 

es L. M. Hart 
i ia A. E. Gavin 


Mrs. Wm. H. Lindl 

Robert Walsh, Sr. 

May their souls and the souls of 

all the faithful departed through 

the mercy of God rest in peace. ; 
Amen. 
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Our 
Dear 


Dead 


November Booklet of the Month « for All Year Use! 


HIS very attractive pocket booklet contains the English translation of 

the entire Mass for the Dead, the prayers which are recited after Mass 
and at the grave, together with a selection of richly indulgenced prayers 
for the departed. It is a handbook which will prove to be of great solace 
in time of bereavement. 


Few know how deeply touching is Holy Mother Church’s concern for those 
who have gone before us through the gates of death and how richly prayer- 
ful are the pleadings which she addresses to our Lord in their behalf. 


This book, “Our Dear Dead,” reveals beautifully this heart of Holy Mother 
Church and will direct the mind and heart of the user with proper devotion 
to the faithful departed. 


THE Vi( iN e9° POST PAID UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 


GIVE US A LEFTY 


(@ These young shoulders can scarcely bear 
the burden of poverty and misfortune which 
mens wars have thrust upon them. 


( They could not even lift this basket with 


/ its precious cargo, unless you were helping. 
- With your aid they can lift it—and smile, too. 


OFFERING 
TO 


HUNAN RELIEF FUND - THE SIGN - UNION CITY, N. J. 














